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COMPARATm POLITICAL SYSTEMS 
A Nota to the Public Domain Edition 



courte in Com>>a*'ative Political Systema was devaloned at the 
Social Studies Curriculum Development Center at Camesie Institute of Technolocv 

It.! Education, and Welfare. IntandL®^ 

for the first aemeater or ninth grade, it is part of an integrated and - ti vfn MaT 
fMr-yew high school ctirriculua for able students, the top quarter of a typicar 
h^ school class. Experlnants with these oaterials with average high school 

dtfferLt"audlence****^'^*'’ ***** **** to thls*<pilte^ 

«nd the teaching strategies which are developed in the accciifflany 

tn'fBo^sfk^s^sfJ' cooplled during the suimer of 1963 and uiL 

^..^ -** *** *** .*?!???^* ??*/!*** completely rewritten during the spring 

md stiver of 1964 and tried again beginning in Septvber, 1964. This second 

trial revealed a number of shortcomings which we have not been able to correct 

ecause we teva no funds to finance a third version. This Note explains briefly 

i^?LnIi*?*!n*h* r*i!** “** ***“ * slmlJar analysis will 

accompany each of the courses we release e 

Xha Department of Health. Education, and Welfare has decided to release materUls 
developed under its auspices into the public domain. This policy in no sense 

*»*ve examlntd our work only to 
contract. Permission to 

fc!! parforaancos it does not Imply either approval or disapproval 

by HEW Oa. the subject eaqihases or teaching strategies developed. 

developed in the Center under this contract now becomes 
lllltl , I reproduced in any form by anyone for any use but it 

reader will notice, however, that a large number of 
articles used in the course have not been included in this version. These 
articles were originally published elsewhere and were edopted. eemetlmes in 
edited form, with permission of the author or publisher for use only in an 
a^erimental edition. The original copyright taken out by the authors and 
editors remains in force. We cannot give permission to reproduce this material 
nor cw^wa raproduca it ourselves for the Public Domain version. In order tc. 

Bake this version as useful as posslbla for teachers and curriculum experts, we 

5Uii content of each copyrighted article and we hove given 

zttll Dlbllographic references so that others may read tha material in full. 

Tha purpose of an experimental program is to discover the weaknesses of new 
inetructiona^ matarials as well as to find their strengths. On the whole, the 
Social btudies Curriculum Development Center at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
has found Coeq^rativa Political Systems to be superior to existing ••civics** 
program. Test results hava shown that tha students who have taken the course 

ff course in Comparative Economic Systems have scored as 

high m standard avlca tasts as a matched group of students who took a tradi- 
tional Civics course. At the came tima. the students in the experimental 

I? the mode of inquiry akllle idilch are an additional 

objactlva of tha program. 



This rsporh Is not InCondcd to dwoll upon tho succossos o£ CdoporAtlvo PollClcAl 
Systems « however » but to summarise the deficiencies that the staff of the Social 
Studies Curriculum Center has found In the raaterlals produced for the course. A 
similar brief analysis in the Teacher’s tlanual summarizes its weaknesses. 

As we experimented with a structural study of politics, we failed to develop 
satisfactory methods of analyzing the Institutional aspects of government. 
Institutional analysis has been introduced into the course only insofar as it 
helps explain political behavior. For example, the electoral college is examined 
only in the light of the way in which it influences campaign tactics. We believe, 
therefore, that on.e of the major deficiencies of Comparative Political Systems 
is the inadequate treatment of institutions. 

Secondly, we have failed to give adequate attention to the basic documents of 
the regimes under study. Nowhere in Comparative Political Systems does the 
Constitution or the Bill of Bights appear. This deficiency is all the more 
suirked because of the course’s emphasis on the ideological underpinnings of 
government. We believe that an adequate comparative study of government must 
include a study of the respective constitutions of the regimes in order to 
understand not only the ideological context of the government a. but the lagal» 
institutional context as well. 

We also failed to develop the concept of "power** as clearly as we should have. 
Though the study of leadership and decision making imply the study of power, 
.nowhere In the course is the concept of power defined precisely or studied as a 
aaparate entity. Our experience in teaching this course indicates that students 
do not grasp the concept of power well enough to use it as an analytical teo2 > 

As for the pedagogical aspects of Comparative Political Systems, we have found 
the vocabulary of several of the readings too difficult for even able ninth 
graders. Zn addition, the questions that follow the introductions are too often 
narrow in scope and too frequently demand recall rather than thought in forming 
answers. Quite often these questions merely ask for a rastatamant of the informa- 
tion eontainad in the reading rather than an analysis of the material or a judgnant 
about it. Wt find this deficiency particularly acuta ainea one of the objaetivaa 
of our program is to develop the cognitive skills of the students who taka it. 

Wt hope that otudantt will learn to read critically and analytically as a rasult 
of h.^ing taken Comparative Political Systems, but the questions wt have asked 
have too often failed to encourage thia result. 

We hope that this public dooiain version of our work proves fruitful to teachers 
everywhere. We will welcome comments derived from your axpariancea with it. We 
hope that a munbar of teachers, writers and publishers will develop their own 
versions of this course for conaereial sale* Only tbrouj^eommardiAlpfvddiittion 
can theaa matarlals make their way into claaarooms aeroaa the natim. 

















COMPARATIVE POLS ECAL SYSTEMS 
AN EXPLANATION OF THE COURSE FOR PARENTS AND STUDENTS 



This on6*86!fie8tGr course In Comp&rstilve Pollclcfll Systems marks the first 
step in the development of a new four»year sequence of courses for able 
students in the social gaudies. It will be followed during the second 
semester by a course entitled Comparative Economic Systems* Written co* 
operatively by teams of teachers from the Pittsburgh Public Schools and 
professors from Pittsburgh colleges, these courses were tried out and 
revised during the 1963-1964 academic year In five Pittsburgh high 
schools. During the second year of the project, students will use the 
revised materials and will participate In a testing program’ designed to 
compare the new courses with conventional civics. 

A grant of $250,000 to Carnegie Institute of Technology from the United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare supports the entire 
four-year project. The Pittsburgh Public Schools and Tech are partners. 

Ciie of the two co-dlrectors, Mr. John Good ,1s a full-time 
Pittsburgh teacher who has been loaned to the project for a four-year 
period. His co-dlrector from Tech, similarly on loan to the project. 

Is Professor Edwin Fenton. 

Teacher- scholars from the universities and the public schools have long 
been concerned with the quality of much of the material published for use 
ill high school social studies courses. Reform of the curriculum In mathe- 
mitlcs, the sciences, foreign languages and English has been taking place 
at an Increasingly rapid rate during the last ten years. In the fall of 
1962 the Cooperative Research Branch of the Department of Health, ’Educa- . 
tlon and Welfare announced that money had been made available by the 
Congress to establish Curriculum. Development Centers for the Social Studies 

Carnegie Tech, which has for the past five years worked very closely with 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools In a program to Introduce college level 
courses In history and English to the high schools, applied for a grant 
with the full approval and complete cooperation of officials of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. Tech and the schools developed their proposal 
together. They have designed the present project, established Its goals, 
and retained the personnel. Our schools and our students have the unique 
advantage of participating In the development of new materials and new 
ways of teaching under the direction* of a distinguished group of teacher- 
scholars Including social scientists and historians from Carnegie Tech, 
Chatham College, the University of Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh Public 

Schools, 

Ala course differs from the usual civics course taught to ninth graders 
in the social studies in a number of ways r 
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H. jSiubject coverage ; Although the subjects to be covered in this 
plnth grade course«*government and economlcs««are also studied In 
civics, the emphasis will be different. We will study governments 
and economic systems other than our own to' a much greater degree 
thaxi Is usual 9 Slid we will omit Some matdrlSl*«sueh as^ t^ study of 
career opportrtsnltles^-whlch Is often covered in. civics courses. 



2. Class meetings ; Formal classes will meet only four days a week. 

On the fifth day students will come to their clasordom where -they 
will read or study while their teacher meets with committees working 
on projects or gives Individual help to studentG.^ 

3. Type of required reading material ; Instead' of ' a conventional- text* 
.book, this course will use as Its -major reading material about 

j^aevehty readings each designed for one day's lesson and written 
' especially for this course. Each reading contains an Introduction 
to place the article assigned for that day In Its proper setting 
In the course, e- few study questions as' a guide to students, and a 
s^^^^ artlcle.v About half the articles have been written especially 
for this project • The other half have been excerpted and edited 
from material which has already been published'. Lessons based on 
this material should take about thirty minutes for the student to 
prepare before coming to class. 

‘ Supplementary reading material ; We have placed a number of books of 
supplementary readings in the schobl library. Each student will be 
supplied with a guide to this material. The guide will 11^^ 
article from the various books by author and title, describe the 
V contents of the article, and contain a question about It. Students- 
may choose any articles or books which they wish to read from. this 
• list. Each Monday they will be expected to turn In an account 'Of 
• ; ‘w^ have read during the previous week i- Usually this account 

wll 1 Consist of a one-paragraph answer to 'the question on the 
;^^readlng^ list.: ,. ' ' .. -a 

expected to spend about one hour a 'week onthls-supple- 
inentary reading. They will be given class time 'Oh P for this 

the suppleniehtary reading done Outside of class should 
never -require more than fifteen to thirty minutes each week. 

'5# 2^ ^ technology ; We- have prepared a large quantity of material 
be used with the overhead projector, and a humber of -tapes for 
: r the tape recorder. A few films and a Httle programmed material ' 
Wlll;be*usedi; ^ ■ a- - 

S'# ^ Approach to teach Ing ; ' On the whole, the Course will be tiught 

Inductively. Students will be expected to come to their own cohcltt* 
»lon8 ftoia the material presented and they will be required to fit 
from successive lessons together; They will have frequeh^^ 
opportunities to study the techniques of social scientists through 
the readings, many of which have been specifically designed to 
emphasize method. This entire approach to learning Is based on well* 
founded psychological principles supported by abundant research data. 
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7, Examinations and papers ; Studenti will be given a short 
j; exawlim t'i^ 11 ,iil4jei:na:i;a - essay ..examb^ 

^ ob|e)otiye^^j^s^ ininiMies oa<;h. 

8V ibrades r Gtbdei will be based upon examinations^ t class 

>,vc^recitati j^pprts^ and the parasraplis su^itted ^b^^ 

> Ss^pli^ bble ato^ 

■/■%;;;::pi^:thtir;;ail^tfC8**^C 
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HOW 10 USB THIS MOK 

The required reeding In Ccsaperetlve PolltUel Syetene coneleti of ebcnit 
ilxty ertlclee which heve been edited' fron publlehed Works or written 
especlelly for this course. All of these articles follow s coomon psttem: 

Ihe Introduction . Each introduet Ion tha to other 

readings In the course and supplies essential background information. 

Study questions. A few study questions with each lesson bring out 
the most Important points of the reading so that students can think 
about thra in preparation for class discussion. 

article Itself . Bach article Is an essay which contributes 
a few major Ideas about a subject. 

You are expected to read each day's lesson and to take notes on the reading 
before you come to class. Since your teacher will distribute dittoed 
material from time to time, you ought to get a three-ring looseleaf note- 
book which can hold boththe material which will be distributed and your 
homework and classroom notes. 

^®®t*t*hlng Is a vital skill. We suggest that you read and take notes each 
evening In the following manner: 

Write the lesson number and the title of the reading at the too of 
a Piece of paper . 

Skim the entire reading . Read the first sentence In each paragraph 
of the Introduction. Next read the study questions and get them 
fixed In your mind. Finally read the first sentence In each para- 
graph of the article Itself. When you have finished, try to state 
In your own words what the lesson for the day Is all about. Skim- 
ming such as this should never take longer than two or three minutes. 

Read th e__lntroductlon and take running notes . Do not read first and 
then real again for notes. Do not underline or mark the text In any 
way. Write down the major Ideas from the Introduction and any 
supporting evidence which seems particularly important. You need not 
uee complete sentences, but remember that you swy wish to study from 
the notes some months later, so take down enough Information to make 
notes meaningful . 

Read th e article carefully and take runnlnx notes . Do not read first 
and then read again for notes. Do not underline or suirk the text 
In any way. Take the sasie sort of notes idilch yoir took for the 
Introduction. Put .any conclusions you draw In parentheses to show 
that they are your own Ideas, 



ideas or word a. Thl* nroceflure 

if the best way to b«sln learning the Information in the lesson. 

l £ 3L,?<> the study questions . When you have finished studying 

your notes, try to answer the study questions for yourseJLfv 6o not 
write out the answers to the study questions. Ydu^ wouHd^nly be“^ 
repeating the Infomatlon In your notes If you-'db this. Use this 
step to see whether or not you got thk Important points from the 

reading In preparation for class discussion. 

Fltst. keep a vocabulary lUt 
in «*lch you enter all new words and their definitions. Second, keep your 

notes on a lesson together in your notebook so 

fi«5 tests without flipping through a ness of paper to 

find iMiterial which goes together. 

Your teacher will help you if you have trouble With this note taking 

based upon material presented in charti 
k’ we suggest here cannot 

always be used. In cases like this, your teacher will give you supnle- 
isentary ltt«t^ctlons, in addition, he will spend time in class occasion- 
ally to demonrtrate good ndtetaklhg techniques and will criticise your 

iS^for^Sp^^^^^^ Do not hesitate to 
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UMiT I t INTROOUCriON TO THE COURSE 



STATING THE ISSUE 

E^ry society has some form of government* Governments develop 
natural ly whenever people live In groups. They have a number of 
functions. They settle conflicts which arise among people In the 
same group, th^^y provide services to the community^ such as protection 
from flres^ which Individuals cannot provide for themselves. They also 
priofect a group or a nation from Its external enemies. All of us can 
think of a nuiriber of additional things which government does. 



What should.be the proper function of government and what should be 
left to the Individual? This question has always concerned mankirtd. 
As society becomes more complex, the activities of government seem to 
grow. Traffic tdws, once few In number and simple to understand, are 
now numerous and complicated. Sut the essential question remains s 
which areas of life should government control? Many of our treasured 
freedoms depend upon the way we answer this question. 



Many forms of government have appeared In the past. Some hove been 
dictatorships In which one man has ruled. Others have been organ- 
ized as oligarchies In which a group of men held power. Still others 
have been ruled democratically. The Institutions of government have 
b^een equaUy varied, parliament. Congress, the King's Council, and 
the Supreme Soviet are alt names of governmental Institutions. 
Government Is of endless variety. 

Despite their differences, governments at all times and In all places' 
have faced similar political problems. Rather than organize their 
course around the various forms which governments have taken, we have 
chosen tp structure It around three of these universal problems: the 
recrultmentt training^ and functions of political leaders; the proced- 
ure for making and carrying but political decisions; and the role of 
/the Individual citizens . 

We will concentrate our attention upon three types of governments: . 
f a modern democracy, a modern totalitarianism, and a primitive gov- 
ernment typical of non-literate societies. As we study these three 
types of political systems* we will raise questions and develop 
methods of analysis which can be applied to other types of govern- 
ments. In this way every student will develop tools of analysis 
sfhIcH should help to make him a good Independent thinker. 

The first three lessons In this course examine political leader- * 
ship, decision-making and the role of the Individual In a World War II 
prisoner of war cemp* How did the |60 American prisoners decide who 
their leader would be? ' How did they make decisions? What was the rol> 
of the Individual citizen? These are the questions with which we begin 
this course. 
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READING. I 

LEADERSHIP IN ST0ERPENBER6 CAMP 

Leadership plays a vital role In every political system* Whether the 
leader Is a dictator who has seized and maintained power by force or a 
dempcratlcol ly,elected official aubject to the will of the electorate, 
the basic problem remains the same: all governments require political 
leaders* Each society must develop ways to recruit and train these 
leaders* Everywhere leaders must win and maintain support ffr they can» 
not lead If no one will follow* Leaders must communicate with citizens 
and be responsive to their wishes; no leader however strong can afford, 
to antagonlzvs continuously those whom he leads* 

What are. the attributes (personal characteristics) of political leadersT 
How are leaders different from those they leadt Are the characteristics 
of leaders In ail societies the same, or do leaders differ from one 
society to another? Social scientists who study political systems fre* 
quently ask questions such as these* 

Learning to ask questions will be one of the most Important objectives 
of this course* Learning becomes sterile when It consists only of com- 
mitting to memory a large amount of factual Information* Many studies 
Inculcate that students rapidly forget most of the facts they have learned 
unless the facts are organized In such a way that one r'eminds a person 
of another* Good questions often provide the framework on which we can 
build our factual knowledge* More Important, questions provide a tech- 
nique for studying new bodies of Information* If a student knows what 
questions are vital to the study of one society’s political system, he 
will ask them of another* Asking these questions will often help to. make 
facts meaningful* 

For tomorrow you are to read Part I of a short essay which describes the 
’ political system In an American prisoner of war camp In Stoerpenberg, 
Germany* As you read, think about the answers to the following questions: 



I* How were the leaders In the POW camp recruited? That Is, how did the 
men persuade some of their fellows to ”go Into pol Itics**? Was this 
process Of recruiting leaders different from the one which now exists 
for American government? 

•2* Vllhat were the leaders l ike? What were their backgrounds and their 
most Important character traits? 

5* What formal governmental process was set up? How were laws** made 
and carried ,out? What role did the leaders play In the process of 
lawmaking? 

lu How did lea^s and fol lowers communtcate with each other? 
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SIOERPBNBBRG CAMP (PART X)* 

Thtre were a hundred and sixty of them. . They had been counted by the 
Germans and the count had been checked. They moved about the building 
peering out the wlndous at the drab winter landscape ^ or sat around the 
tables » now and then dropping down on a bunk » hands under head» to lie 

at the celling. One hundred and sixty AsuBrlcan prisoners of war^ 
who had been captured In the Battle of the Bulge two nonths ago^ were now 

orgsnfsed as a Prisoner of War labor unit at Stoerpenberg. somewhere In 
western Germsny. 

During the first two days they had nothing to do but lie on their beds and 
wait to be fed. As men drifted from one bunk to another, they begsn to 
talk about their situation. They discovered that they were all privates 
who had been In combat units of one kind or another. They represented a 
c>f®*a*a®ction of the United States with men from every region of 
the nation Included. Some of the men who had been able to talk to the 
guards had discovered that the camp was at the edge of a large town. The 
prisoners were to be used as laborers In nearby fields or for general 
utility work about the town. 

The prisoners were housed In a gymnasium that had been part of a group of 
factory buildings. It evidently had been used a& a workers' recreation 
center. At one end of the building a few tumbling mats and gymnastic bars 
were all that remained of the building's former equipment. An aisle 
formed by two rows of tables ran down the center of the building. Behind 
phe tables, on each side were rows of double*decked bunks, while at the 
far end of the gymnasium three rooms were partitioned off from the central 
part. The center room was fitted with washing troughs; to the north was 
a storage room, and to the south a lavatory. .At this end of the building 
on the outside lay a long narrow plot of ground used as an exercise yard 
for the prisoners. Within the building and the exercise yard the American 
prisoners formed a little society of their own. 

By the second day the men had picked out bunks and taken regular places 
at the tables. There were ten tables, so sixteen men were grouped at each. 
Man who had known each other before they were captured tended to cluster 
together. None of the men could have* known anyone else In the group for 
more than two months, but under the circumstances, any familiar face was 
a welcome sight. A few men who had not yet made friends tended to drift 
to the table closest to their bunk. 

On^the third day the German officer In charge told the prisoners to choose 
a group leader. This leader would pass on to the g roup the regulations and 
* Adapted from "Stoerpenberg Camp," an unpublished case study of the 
Muman, Relations Departsient of the Uhlverslty of Kansas with peiimlsslon 
of the department. 
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ordert of the German officer* and would be responsible for carrying out 
rules ior health and sanitation made by the prisoners. 

After the Interpreter told the prisoners this, they began to discuss the 
matter among themselves. They were seated around the tables where there 
was enough space for two or three of them to get together. They decided 
to hold an election. Very shortly men began to move from table to table 
campaigning for their favorite* Finally a few men were selected as 
candidates. Votes were taken by a show of hands. If a proposed candidate 
seemed to have a fairly large number of people behind him he was considered 
In the running^ and If not, his name was dropped. The choice soon narrowed 
down to a few men. Bach man was presented to the group by his backers itdio ■ 
made campaign speeches In his favor.. After the speeches were finished, a 
final vote was taken by a shew of hands. The choice was George Kent, a 
man of good ^yslcal appearance, who had demonstrated a commanding 
personality and superior social presence during the election of the leader. 

A college graduate, Kent had at one time been an acting sergeant, and had 
distinguished himself In battle. 

Kent Immediately brought up the vital matter of how food was to be 
distributed. In a prisoner of war camp with limited rations, food was of 
vital Importance to everyone and was without doubt the subject most con- 
stantly on every prisoner's mind. Kent suggested that the entire ration 
of food should be divided Into ten parts, one for each table, and then 
distributed at the tables to the men. In order to supervise this final 
distribution of food, he suggested that each table elect a table leader 
to take charge. The men quickly responded to this suggestion. Gathered 
around the tables, they talked Informally, and finally each table chose Its 
representative. The men who were finally chosen as leaders had a fey 
characteristics In common. Several were college graduates and the remainder 
alt had finished high school. A number of them had acted as non-commissioned 
officers at one time or another. Every one of them was a good talker who 
could communicate well with his fellows. 

Shortly after the table leaders were chosen, several of them suggested to 
Kent that they set up a council to govern the unit. Kent agreed. In the 
following weeks the council met regularly. It consisted of Kent and the 
ten table -leaders. At each meeting Kent passed on orders and information 
from the Carman administration of the camp so that the table leaders could 
Inform the men in th^^lr group. The members of the council also discussed 
living arrangements, such as the choice of bunks, and made asilgnments to 
clean-up details. 

If a man felt that he had a legitimate "gripe” he complained to his table 
leader. If the table leader was unable to settle the matter on the spot, 
he would bring It before the council ' at the next meeting. Most matters 
brought up in this way wete settled at the council, but whm a new problem 
seemed to be particularly Important, it was referred tb the Mbles for 
discussion and a referendum.. Through this procedure the men were able to 
■uike rules by which they could govern themselves. 






READING II 

INTRODUCTION: DECI3ION-MAKING IN STOERPENBERG GAMP 

(knrernment exists to make decisions about matters of vital concern to the 
people ot a society. The government of yoiir family decides how to spend 
your father's paycheck. The leaders of the family--your parents- -probably 
make this decision without asking your advice^ but -they may consult you 
about other matters, particularly those in which you are most actively 
involved, such as the amount of time to be spent on homework* 

Societies more complicated than the family organize elaborate institutions 
to make decisions. Our President, Congress and court system compose an 
enormously complicated decision-making process involving elections, political 
parties, and many other similar institutions. Learning about how decisions 
are made in the national political arena will occupy several weeks of our 
time later in the course. 

Today we shall deal with a much simpler matter— the way in which political 
decisions were made in Stoerpenberg Camp. To make these decisions, the 
prisoners set up simple political institutions, as our reading yesterday 
revealed. They had a leader, ten table leaders organized as a council, and 
160 voters. They, did hot try to set up an executive (President), Legislature 
(Ccxtgress) and Judiciary (courte) because their society was so simple that 
one set of institutions and people could perform all three of these tasks. 

The leader and the table leaders passed laws, subject to referendum by the 
voters (the legislative function), carried out laws (the executive function) 
and interpreted laws by applying them to specific cases (the judicial 
function)’. ' 

Studying the manner in which decisions were reached in the camp may reveal 
to us some interesting questions worth exploring when we investigate more 
complex political systems. The purpose of today's assignment is to raise 
some of these questions. Think about them as you read. 

1* ' Mho took initiative to bring up suggestions for laws in the camp? 

" ’ Can people who have parallel positions in American society take 

' similar action? 

2. Who decided whether or not a question brought up for discussion 
was worth taking to a referendum? Could these people control 
what was discussed? Does every suggestion from a voter reach 
the floor of Congress? 

' 3. H6w were laws made? How were they carried out? 

4* Hhat happened when a man broke the unwritten code? Nhat role 
did Kent pla,y in this incident? Nhat did it reveal about who 
really had phwer in the seciety? Does our President have a 
^ aimilar pc^itlM^ 
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S10SRPENBER6 CAMP (PART TMO) 

Zn A few weeks the csnip was functioning very effectively* The men were 
orgenised into compact units. The routine of their lives had been worked 
out with each man having certain d-c^les to perform In a regular rotation 
for the benefit of all. Behind this formal organisation was the code of 
the group. The code was not formal-*no one had written it down or made ' 
speeches about it— yet everyone knew what it was and lived by it, or knew 
what to e^^pect if he did not. 

first and most important rule of this informal code was that no prisoner 
would steal from another, particularly that he would not steal food or 
tobacco. Stealing from the Germans was quite all right as long as a 
prisoner did not get caught* If he were caught, the prisoner's duty was 
clear-»to identify himself as the sole participant and to bear the brunt 
of German displeasure. There were a few other Important parts of the code. 
Everyone was expected to k<3ep as clean as possible, although keeping clean 
required a great deal of effort. As to the work being done for the 
Germans, it was t^iite all right to do as little as possible as long as a 
prisoner did not get caught . 

Within two weeks after the 160 prisoners had been thrown together in the 
gymnasium at Stoerpenberg, they had developed a small but complete society. 
They had organised a governments they had made some laws; they had worked 
out an economic organisation to distribute food; they had built up a social 
structure; and they had accepted an informal code which everyone obeyed. 

In the third week of March, 1945, as the result of an incident among the 
members of Table Five, the leaders of the work unit suddenly found them- 
^ith a difficult problem. One of the men at the table was accused 
of stealing food and th^ uproar over it threatened to break up the society. 
One of the members of Table Five was a man named Court. From the very 

Ainslee, the table leader of Number Five, had been aware that Court 
did not fit into any of the informal groups at the table, nor did he seem 
to have friends at any of the other tables. His manner was listless and 
apathetic. He seemed withdrawn from the life about him and his reactions 
seemed rather slow and confused when. any situation arose that required 
him to participate in some activity. His personal habits were very lax to 
the point that he was filthy, even though a room for washing was available. 
Ainslee thought that Court was mentally ill or had suffered some intense 
experience during his capture. 

Whatever the reasons. Court was one of the few men who did not actively 
participate in the life of the group. His sole interest was food. Soon 
he began to save the bread from his dally rations. Each day he added 
another small portion to his store. He concealed the chunks of bread about 
his clothing and bunk. Court was very suspicious of his fellow prisonera 
and spent much of his free time carefully checking his hoard. By the middle 
of March much of the bread he had sianaged to save was stale and unpalatable. 
He was not seen to cat any of it, but he seemed to get satUfaction from 
handling it and knowing that it was there when he wanted to look at it. 
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Bartrum, a tall » heavy man from Table Five, had been observing Court's 
behavior carefully. In casual conversations with others, he pointed out 
the futility of Court's actions. Many others agreed with him and, because 
food was so scarce, some felt that It was wrong for one man to waste what 
could be used so well by others. 

Each evening the men of the work unit stood In the aisle to be counted by 
one of the German non-commissioned officers. Late In March Bartrum was late 
to formation. Immediately after the men were dlsmls^sed, he returned quietly 
to hla bunk. A short time later the men around Table Five were startled 
by hoarse cries. Court was moving around and around his bunk, searching 
here and there, uttering moans and weeping. Ainslee and several others 
moved quickly over to Court to discover that much of his hoard of bread had 
been stolen. In a few minutes a large crowd had collected about Court's 
bunk; Tiie news of his loss passed quickly among thep. The low hum of 
many voices began to comment on the fact that Bartrum had been lata to head 
count. The men began to suspect that he was the thief. 

Ainslee had decided to go to Kent to organise a search among the members of 
the group when a few of the men walked over to Bartrum' s bunk and began 
looking around. Bartrum protested when suddenly one of the men found a 
chunk of bread tucked away at one end of the bunk. He shouted aloud and 
turned upon Bartrum. A thick knot of men’ rapidly swirled about him, cursing, 
shouting and striking at him. Bartrum attempted to fight clear, stammering 
Incoherently, as more and more men joined the melee. The room was filled 
with uproar which spread rapidly until every man In the room was Involved. 

Kent, the group leader, quickly caught the significance of the cries of the 
outraged men around Bartrum and realized that If he did not act quickly 
Bartrum might- be killed. Throwing himself into the crowd, he fought his 
way to Bartrum. Seising him by the collar, Kent managed to get on top of 
a table where he could be seen above the mob, still holding Bartrum flrmlv. 
At first he could not moke himself heard, but as more and more of the men saw 
who It was that held Bartrum, they became more quiet. Taking a deep breath 
Kent tried again, "Okay," he said, *‘l hate the — • as much as you do, but 
this Isn't the way to do it." Howls of protest greeted his statement but 
Kent kept on talking, arguing that Bartrum must be handled by regular 
procedure and not by a mob. Meanwhile several of the table leaders had 
fought their way to Kent and now began to ring about him. Slowly the 
protests began to lessen. Kent bore down on the fact that the group would 
have Its chance to take action after the council had tried Bartrum. As the 
crowd became quieter, Kent felt that the Immediate danger was over. Galling 
to the table leaders to come with him, he jumped down from the table and, 
holding tightly to Bartrum, pushed his way through the men. They let him 
pass. The leaders. walked with Kent and Bartrum to the end of the room. 

Here on the old tumbling mats they sat down to consider what they should do. 

Bartrum* s trial was conducted with some formality. Kent presided and asked 
most of the questions • Bartrum began by denying the theft but soon admitted 
his guilt, justifying himself by saying that the bread was being wasted and 
should do soineoiie some good. He suvprlsed the council by saying that he 
vas ready to accept any punishment that seemed fitting. 
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The councils after eome dellbisratlonj,, passed sentence on Bartrum. First, 
they placed him In Isolation for a uionth; no one was to speak to him or 
have anything to do with him at all« Second, during this same month he was 
assigned to do two hours of additional work In the barracks each night after 
the work unit had returned from the fields. Finally, he was to replace 
from, his own’ bread ration an amount equal to the bread he had stolen. 

After passing the sentence, the table leaders returned to their tables and 
consulted their men. In general, most of the men seemed i!)atisfled and only 
a few felt that the sentence was too light. After each table had voted to 
accept the decision, the leaders returned to Kent and Informed him of the 
results. Kent then sent Bartrum back to his bunk with a stem reminder- 
that If he did not carry out his sentence properly the next action would 
be very severe . 

• - 

During the following two weeks ^ Bartrum was cut off from his fellow prisoners 
Mo one spoke to him. Each evening he put in his two hours of extra labor. 
Each day he turned over part of his bread ration to Court who either ate It 
or stored It away with the rest of his hoard. Alnslee srnervlsed the 
return of the stolen rations and kept an accurate day«by-day record. He 
appointed a different man each day to make sure that Bartrum worked 
steadily durlt^ his extra hours In the evening. By refusing to have any- 
thing to do with Bartrum, every niember of the group helped to enforce the 
rest of the sentence. 

Mote ; 

Two weeks after the sentence began, the gymnasium was hit by a bomb during 
an Allied air attack. The Germans then bundled the American prisoners Into 
small g^roups to distribute them among a number of other work camns. The 
society idilch they had forsied came bo an end. Most of the prlsisners never 
saw each other again. 



READING III 

niTRODUCTION: THE ROLE OF THE CITIZEN IN ST0ERPENBER6 CAMP 

During the. last two days we have investigated two parts of the political 
system set up by American prisoners In Btoerpenberg Camp. First we studied 
the leaders of the political system to find out about their backgrounds and 
their character traits. Then we Investigated the process of making 
political decisions in the camp. We discussed three major issues: who 

took initiative to bring up suggestions for laws, who decided whether or 
not a suggestion was worth discussing, and how the taws were made and 
carried out.' Today’s lesson concludes our study .of the society in 
Stoerpenberg. 

What a person teams from a reading depends In part upon the questions he 
has In his mind as he reads. You have already read the Stoerpenberg article 
to team about leadership and decisionmaking In the casqi. Today we are 
asking you to read the entire artl01hi--Partr I and tl again— this time with 
a new set of objectlvea in your mind! would tike you to Investigate the 
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role of Individuals in this society. Information about this topic can be 
found throughout readings t and It. Do not» of course, read the two 
Introductions again. 

In ibnerican society political activity occupies a comparatively small amount 
of tlm^ of a typical citizen. Occupied wiibh a job, a family, a group of 
friends and Innumerable opportunities to go to movies, watch television, 
attend basebaH games or listen to a symphony orchestra, the attention of 
American citizens is often, focused on these activities insteat^ of on 
politics. Any American who considers entering politics must recognize that 
his time is a scarce resource which he must spend very carefully, dividing 
it among numerous activities. But time was not so scarce a resource in 
Stcerpenberg Camp. The prisoners there had little to do except work for 
part of the day in the fields and run their own society during their off* 
duty hours. This helped to make the nature of their political system quite 
different from ours. It particularly affected the role of the individual 
in politics. 

Moreover, politics in Stcerpenberg Camp was concerned with matters essential 
to the life of every prisoner. Whether or not food was distributed fairly 
was influenced by the political system. Whether his quarters were kept 
clean and whether the rules established by the group were obeyed were all 
Intimately connected to politics. This close relationship between the 
political system and the most important parts of a prisoner's dally life 
is quite different from the relationship between politics and everyday 
living in our own society. Hence, politics became more important to the 
prisoners than it sometimes is to us. Certainly, no one in the Camp would 
be offended if a man became deeply involved in political activity. 

A number of other factors made political life in the Camp quite different 
from what it is in present-day American society. For example, all the 
prisoners had complete information about every political issue. They knew 
that their fellow citizens In the camp would be anxious to discuss political 
affairs and would work closely with them toward the solution of fundamental 
problems. Since the society was so small, every citizen had an opportunity 
to ha«re his thoughts heard and his suggestions for laws considered by the 
council. Finally, the Influence of an individual in the camp was limited 
only by- his personality and by the way in which his ideas were received by 
his fellow citizens. 

As you reread Part I and Part II of the Stberpenberg Camp essay, 
think about the following specific questions: 

^ 0 

1. How important was political activity to the lives of the Stoerpenberg 
prisoners? 

2. Court was not involved co any great degree in the political activity 
of the camp. Did other prisoners, notice this and seem to resent -it? 
Would youT conclusion be as true of an American citizen who was not 
involved deeply In political activities? 

3. How did the prisoners get Information about political matters? Is it 

as easy to get complete information In a modem urban industrial society 



UNIT II: THE POLITIC^t SYSTEMS OF PRIMITIVE OOCfEtlES 

STATING IHE ISSUE 

During the past three days we have studied the polltleal system 
of a prisoner of war camp. We focused our attention upon three 
aspects of this political system: whp were the leaders; what 
were their attributes and how were they recruited; how were de- 
cisions made; and what was the role of the Individual citizen? 

In Readings four through seven we are going to ask these same 
questions about the political systems of primitive societies. 

To most of us the word primitive means non*clvl 1 1 zed, non-complex 
or non- literate* This definition Is not far from correct. Prim- 
itive groups are usually small In numbers. Including only the 
members of a family or a band living In Isolation; They have no 
written language, their technology Is simple and they have rela- 
tively uncomplicated economic and polltfcaj systems which do not 
Involve elaborate Institutions designed for choosing leaders or 
making lows. 

Not all primitive societies, however, are as simple as this. 

Larger primitive groups dp have polltleal leaders; they do 
make and enforce and they do make decisions v/h I ch are 

binding upon the Whole group as wel l as upon Individuals within 
the group. The differences between very simple political systems, 
more complicated ones, and complicated organizations such as our 
own are not clearly marked. They are only matters of degree. 

Throughout most of history, men lived under primitive polltleal 
systems. Millions of people In the underdeveloped countries still 
live under them. As the technologies of these societies develop, 
the political systems must also change. If we are to understand 
, the problems which accompany this change, we miist understand the 
nature of primitive polltleal systems. Hence our work in Readings 
four through seven will help us to understand both the history of 
ancient ’peoples and some of the problems of our own day. What Is 
the nature of political leadership among primitive peoples? How 
do they make decisions? What Is the role of the Individual citizen? 
These are ,the Idsues we wl 1 1 study. . 
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REA0IN6 IV 

POLITICAL LEADERSHIP IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 

In Reading IV we will examine the types of leaders that have 
developed In different types of primitive tribes. Anthropologists 
have Identified four basic types of leaders among primitive people* 
These four types developed to meet the needs of people living !n 
groups of different sizes and different degrees of complexity. 

Almost every group has within It Individuals who direct, advise 
and even control the other members of the group. In some situa- 
tions, such as the play groups of children In our own society, 
the strongest or the most Intelligent child will often emerge 
spontaneously as the leader. In other situations there will be 
fixed rules for gaining leadership. Leaders may be chosen by some 
authority such as a council of the wise men, or men may Inherit 
positions of power because of their family. The type of person 
who Is a leader In one situation may not be In another. Instead 
of becoming the head man, the strongest or the most Intelligent 
person In a tribe may be the follower of a less gifted person who 
was born to the position of powe«* If that society operates under 
a system of Inherited leadership. 

Let us think about other conditions that determine who will be 
the leader. In a very simple society, all men do approximately 
the same things and they have the same skills. Each member of. 
the tribe Is a hunter and a warrior and he knows how to make 
tools and build a house. No specialization of labor has developed. 
In this situation the man who can meet some pressing need better 
than his fellows becomes the leader of the group for the moment. 

In a more complex society, however, specialization develops. Some 
me«i hunt or gather food; others become artisans; still others have 
other Jobs within the society. In this situation, the man who can 
do a particularly Important Job well may become a leader because 
people look up to and depend upon him. Both the kind of society 
In which a man lives and his personality and ability help to de- 
termine whether or not he will become a leader. 



Reading IV describes four types of leaders of primitive societies* 
The reading Itself Is followed by a number of case studies which 
v'lli be used In class* Curious students may wish to read them as 
w part of their class preparation, but your teacher will give you 
rime to read each one. before the class discusses It. As you read 
the text which precedes these case studies, think about the fol- 
lowing guestlonst 

““ ri are^eadmen, chiefs, hereditary monarcks and sacred 

chiefs or kings reerultedf 

2* What are their attributes foersonal character I stlcsj t 



TYPES OF PRIMITIVE POLITICAL LEADERS 

are going to examine four types of primitive political leaders. 
The societies of which they were a part vary from extremely simple 
to quite comp lex « Each type of leader fits* w^l^HIn the framework 
of the society. . ' ^ 

The Headman . The headman Is the leader In very simple primitive 
socleHesl Headmen are the most primitive type of governmental 
loaders. Some. people believe that primitive people are completely 
dominated by tyrants who do as they wish to those whose lives they 
control. This notion Is not correct. Among the tribes of primi* 
tive hunters who still roam the earth, all the adult males partici- 
pate In decision-making. Primitive societies composed of hunters 
are really quite democratic. 

The headman Is a natural*born leader. As an Individual, he earns 
the confidence and support of his neighbors who select him Inform- 
ally because of his store of common sense, his popularity and his 
ability as a moderator In Inter-trlbal quarrels. Since he Is not 
formally elected, his Influence Is quite Informal; he Is the first 
among equals and has power only by example and because he Is re- 
spected. 

A headman Is expected to apeak on all Important occasions. He 
knows the best camp sites and knows how to settle quarrels, so 
his voice carries weight when the tribe moves from one place to 
another or when two members of the tribe are Invalid In a dis- 
pute. Men follow him because they like -his personality and trust 
him. He holds thd band together. The headman rarely has any 
clearly defined authority over the people he leads. In fact his 
Job Is so unclear that anthropologists have great difficulty des- 
cribing It exactly. Yet he Is the focal point for the entire 
gtoup of people he leads. Familiar with the traditions, customs 
and rites of the group, he plays a major role at festivals and 
other ceremonial occasions. Other men defer to him and listen 
to his advice. 

The Chieftain . Chiefs are the major political leaders In more 
comp it cated primitive political systeira. These societies have 
a more complex social life. Responsibility for carrying. out 
certain tasks such as raising food or providing shelter Is dele- 
gated to specialists In these arts. Full scale states develop 
to hold toother the families or tribes. A chief has more author- 
ity and greater status In his society than a headman has. Some- 
times he even Inherits his position from his father. The powers 
of a chief vary from one culture to another. 
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It was unusual among North American Indians for a chief to have 
great power* Many tribes even separated war chiefs from peace 
chiefs* Peace chiefs had the same functions as our civil governors* 
Often peace chiefs were the headsmen of bands who also held a posi- 
tion In a tribal council* Their main jobs were to supervise rela- 
tionships among tribesmen and to help to settle court cases* Peace 
chiefs were chosen from among the wisest^ most experienced^ and. 
best- 1 Iked members of the tribe* 

V/ar chiefs headed the mlllhry groups* They were men who had an 
outstanding t>ar record* Wht^sin a young warrior performed particularly 
well In battle, he was often made a war chief despite the fact that 
he was much younger than many of the men he would lead* Although 
war chiefs had great Influence during periods of flgjhtlng, they had 
no more power than any other member of the tribe during periods of 
peace* 

Some chiefs among primitive people are really not political leaders 
at all* They have different functions -In the society* For example, 
some of them take charge of ceremonies* They have a high status In 
the tribe and people pay tribute to them* They use this tribute to 
put on ceremonial feasts which all the people attend* Chieftainship 
and political power are not necessarily the same* 

He red I tary monarch I e s * In some advanced primitive societies leader- 
shTpHs Inherl ted by" ei son from his father. This system makes the ^ 
transfer of power flow smoothly from one generation to another and 
brings stability to the political structure* 

Men like to gain political power* The prestige and rewards that 
go with a kingship are well worth the risks required to obtain one* 
For this reason, men fight to become king, and this fighting keeps 
society In disorder* Hereditar'y kingships stop this etornal battle 
for power* When lines of Inheritance are clearly established, the 
succession to the throne Is no longer a matter oif controversy* 

Many men who succeed to power through Inheritance, howe\fer, do not 
have the talent required to do the Job well* 

Hereditary kingship evolved over a long period of time* It seems 
to have developed quite naturally to meet the needs of societies 
and was not Invented suddenly* Even among the American Indians the 
son of a chief had a greater chance for a chieftainship than a boy 
who came from a less Important family* This tendency seems to In- 
dicate that primitive people tried to balance their need for central 
control with the democratic tendencies In thair society* 
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Sacred chl#fs ai^ klnss# When a man wields a warrtor^a airord In 
one hand and a iMglcians wand In the other he becomes a man to 
reckon with. Among primitive people^ witchdoctors and priests 
are thought, to hove powers with which they can control the super* 
natural. Headmen^ chiefs and kings ore only specialists In 
controlling the actions of men. Primitive people generally be* 
lleve that the actions of men are controlled by the supernatural^ 
The two weapons reinforce each other. For this reason among 
primitive people^ the priests and the political leaders often work 
closely together. Political leaders almost always have some degree 
of magical powers attributed to them, taw making, trials, and even 
decisions to go to war Involve consulting the Gods. 

In some agricultural societies where pe^le depend on crops for 
their living, the chief of the tribe Is often also the high priest 
In charge of cults for rain, fertility and good crops. He becomes 
responsible for keeping order In the society through the political* 
legal system, for the economic well-being of his people and for 
their religious security. These responslblll ties all wel^ heaylly 
upon him. 

♦ e ♦ * ♦ 

• 4 * * 

CASES IN PRIMITIVE POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 

For ..eh cm., think about tt(. #ol lowing quoatlona: 

I. IJhat typo o< prl.ltlvt pelltiealTtadtr t. (jSSn-lbMl " 
heret 

— g. What gives him his power and posltlont , 

CASE I 

Tselane has Just made the arms of his enemy, Pfuna, limp and use- 
less. He did this because Pfuna made a threat on his life and 
tried to touch his person as he walked through the viMage. 

Tselane Is neiwr^dressed directly. He has a special man who 
speaks for him and who listens for Him as well. When we feast 
^ have arsy ceremonies, Tselane sits on a special throne. and 
Is served first with the best food. He also eats some of the 
. foods that we are forbidden to eat; 

We are all afraid of Tselane because he seems to have special 
powers that none of us seem to possess. He has many men who 
serve as his council and they sit down on any of the village 
disputes. This council also legislates and passes down Judgments 
Individual and group matters. Tselane often joins In the 
decisions and always presides over the councils. 
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CASE II 

Khruna la a kind of ganaroua old man* He has outlived all the 
other men In our village. Many of our people think that he la 
the father of us all, although there are* over seventy In number 
In the clan. He la wise In all things and all the men and women 
of the village seek h la advice on such matters as family quar- 
relSf stolen property^ and the fair-play In the exchange of goods. 
He Is still one of the most skillful In hunting and waref are and 
many of the younger men practice hts walk and posture. 

He knows all the stories and tales about our gods and heroes and 
they are eagerly eou^t after In our festivals. No one can match 
him In this. I hope that I can someday be like old Khruna— wise 
and all-knowing. 

CASE III 

We are a proud tribe, bur name Is that of our 6od« the Eagle. 

We number In the several hundreds and we have several villages. 

We have many brothers and cousins In each of our villages, and 
we unite against our common. enemy, the Chamall. 

In our last raid on the Chamall, one of our best warriors. Sliver 
Star, was very successful and gained a great deal of prestige. 

His name will be remembered by all our tribe. He led us on a 
successful war party and single-handed struck down the first three 
men In the course of our fighting. He captured the weapons of 
throe of our enemy and drove off their horses Into the prairie. 
According to our tribal customs, a man who achieves any of these 
deeds becomes a leader. If he further earns honors, he may become 
part of our couhcl I • 

CASE IV 

We are a small group and we are something like a family. Everyone 
In the village knows one another. We all live In a large building 
on the side of the river. One day when we were all working In the 
field gathering food, we were surprised by the neighboring village 
of the Kasai. Most of us escaped In the surrounding forest and 
only a few of us were killed. When the Kasai finally left we Im- 
mediately sought out our best warrior, <labu, and OvSked him to 
gather a few of the men of the village and lead them Into a raid 
on the Kasai village. He gathered a few of his followers and de- 
cided to attack the Kasai while they were busy at their evening 
iseal* The raid was successful for we killed three of their tribe, 
dabu decided to follow this up with another raid early that morn- 
ing when they were asleep. Again the raid was successful and a 
few mors of the Kssal were slain. 



•1^ 

an offer of peace from the leader of the 

that future raids would not benefit 
work op the fields— even 

«labu who had s cut on his shpulder from one of the raids* 

• ' ‘ ’ -;:CASE V : ’■ 

“ *r **'*”*• •"«* <»*8t warrtprs, was confront*^ with 
a quarrai betwean two of our elans. Ho had no power to Judge or 

tod*no m!h!!!tr ”•««*'«* "»♦ command baeause ha 

2?' I*® do so, even though he knew that one of the 

*h 2 II* 4 .**% ” position was to persuade each of 

kll22 ?*^*^ *^^*^ ond restore peace. Each of us 

wtfk thf^cn ^?*o^ Ifor we are continually at war 

lilJar wl knL^Si*:-""" »6 fight aHrang cdr- 

our^namy. ^ ** * ^ ** *** auccassful gainst 

ir^V I— rs of each elan by saylng,"lt 

^ ore one people; all our children are 

brLiit^e£IIlt-!2]^**"r His persuasIcKi finally 

brought about order In our tribe* 



CASE VI 

hSTto'usa "5** authority. Ha doss not know 

mL «f*d Sble tribe that boasts 

wTl^r^th^Btemd*? sow* "“‘••lors. And yat 

-? "r*. *^^”t*"***.‘*y *“•' "•l^’borlng anemias who see our weakness 

•" « “trong man and ha does net make daelslens 

***' easily Influenced by that evil and oower* 

USmorS^i".?- ?I*f » •“ »«-a hai: daslgn^ upWr 

a^ ?! r ^r * aomant of greatest need and with only one 

^ t® on his workl The gp^ mt be angry with 
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REA0IN6 V 

DECISION-MAKING AMONG PKIMITIVE PEOPLES 

Every society must find ways to reach decisions that all members 
of the society loust obey^ In our society formal decisions like 
these are called laws. They establish rules— stop when a traffic 
light is red— which everyone is expected to follow. At the same 
time, societies must also reach decisions which apply to the be- 
havior of single individuals. If Mr. Jones drives through a red 
light, a policeman may arrest him and he may be fined or have 
his license suspended. This decision is usually reached through . 
a Court trial and follows procedures which are established by 
law and custom. 

Among the simplest primitive people, decision-making takes place 
in the family where it is shared by husband and wife. They de- 
cide when to move to another^area where game or berries may be 
more plentiful and how to deal with the children. Most families, 
however, are linked to other. fami I ies through ties of marriage, 
kinship or mutual affection. When several families linked like 
this live together, decision-making involves the entire group 
which gives authority to elders or places It in the hands of 
family leaders. 

In complex societies such as our own, political decision-making 
usually involves a new law, a decision by the.executive branch 
or a ruling by a court. We assume that if our present regula- 
tions are not satisfactory, the society should develop a new 
law through the legislature. This assumption is so much a part 
of our lives' that we have difficulty imagining a society which 
does not make new laws frequently. Yet primitive people do not. 
They live out their lives according to the customs which they 
have inherited from their ancestors. 

Primitive people usually maintain order through the force of 
public opinion. Pear of ridicule or of contempt and loss of 
prestige in the group are usually enough to control behavior 
of which the group does not approve. Men hesitate to break 
the rules because they do not want their fellows to make fun 
of them. In a society where courage in the face of the enemy 
is more important than anything else, a coward who fled In 
the face of enemy spears could not take the laughter which 
would greet his return to the campsite. In other primitive 
societies, men who break the Saws are expelled for periods of 
time. In sttll others, indivtduals take the punishment of 
law-breakers Into their own hands. 
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In class tomorrow wa will Itstan to a tapa dasertbihg tha way 
In which a prlmltfva paopia««the Chayanna Indians— dad dad to 
naka a naw law. Tha casas In Reading V also fllustrata dad* 
ston-miaklng In prlmlttva sodattas. Wa will discuss both tha 
taps and tha cases In class. A few study questions pracada 
each case.' 

A INDIAN TRIBE DECIDES TO 

Tha Chayanna Indians who dominfitad so much of tha warfare on • 
tha Great Plains In tha ninataanth century had a government 
ci9nslst I ng mainly of two groups: the Council of Forty-Four 
composed of tribal ehlafs and the military sodattas composed 
of proven warriors. Tha first was theoretically composed of 
civilian officials and the second^ as Its name Implies^ was 
organized for war. Yet they worked together to gain consent 
for an Important decision. In the account of a dodalon to 
make peace which follows^ pi^ attention to the following 
Issues: 



I. Young warriors would not wont lo inaka peace 
because they would not be able to make the 
raids from which they gained prestige If they 
were not at war. Given this situation, how 
did the Council of F<rty*four gat consent to 
their suggestlont ; 

2e Did the Council give up Its authorl^ at any , 
pointt How diDlomatIcallv did It procadat 



THE COUNCIL OP Fpm-FOUR> 

from K. N. Lewellyn and E. Adamson Hoebal, THE CHEYENNE WAY: OONFLXCT AND CASE 
LAW IN PRIMITIVE JURISPRUDENCE,' (NOrman, Oklahoma; University of Oklahooia 
Press: 1941), 91-93. 

This selection is a ease study which explains how the Cheyenne Indians decided 
to make peace with the Apaches. The matter was first deliberated by the council 
.of chiefs.. When they could not agree they asked the strongest military group 
in the tribe to advise them on what should be done. The leaders of tha group 
ware asked by their followers i to make tha decision thamsalvas; They advised 
the council that peace should be declared, and the council agreed. 
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THE CHEYENNE PUNISH A MAN VlHO BREAKS THE LAW 

Most primittvit people oo not have special officials whose Job It 
is to enforce the laws. There are no police^ no secret service 
Wien and no FBI aQents in primitive societies. In some primitive 
groups^ individuals take it upon themselves to punish men who 
break customs. In others a group of men make sure that the law. 
is kepti As you read the two cases which follow^ pay attention 
to the feifowing questions: 



1. How did the group decide to punish a man accused 
of breaking the law? 

2. * V/ere formal institutions like a Congress or a 

court involved in these decisions? 



THE MILITARY SOCIETIES^ 

*7 . . ** * group of soldiers appear at his tlpl. make a slash in 

nally destroy It completely. Since the offender raised no protest the tribe 
knew that he was guilty. In the aecond caae the alleged defender protests that 

finding nrevldencforhu 

hi* !l^ innocent. In the third case when the offender Is punished 

hi* TOthcr slashes the tent of the chief. The entire tribe goerou? So dastriy 

dS threatens to erS^t. one SI S, 



reading VI 

THE HOLE OF INDIVIDUAL IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 

Amor Icons arc accustomod to thinking of tho dovsiopment of tha 
individual as the most important objective of their society. 
To us the individual is sacred. Our political system reflects 
this ^|ua. Every citizen has the right to vote and to run 
for office. The Constitution and the Bill of Rights protect 
the individual from government and from men who would take 
sway his I iberties. ■ Major decisions^ however^ are iwsually 
made by elected officials over whom the individual etttxen 
has qomparativeiy iim 
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Prlwltlw sccietles are quite different. Simple political 
systems are truly democratic. In them each Individual Is 
sometmes Involved In the decision-making process. Tliere 
Is little need for el dieted leaders; the Individual makes 
most of the decisions on his own. In simple primitive so- 
cieties, there are almost no formal political Institutions 
mich as the ones like the Congress to which we are accustomed. 



As primitive societies become more complex, society makes more 
and more of the decisions rather than leave them t© tNi Individ- 
ual. Officials or a group of people punish lawbreakers rother 
than let Individuals do the punishing. More and more, ridicule 
or exile are used to force people to observe the customs. More- 
over, the customs of pr.lmitive people govern fUr more of their 
behavior than do customs In our society. An Individual violates 
one of these customs only at his peri*|. 



In class tomorrcwir we will listen to and discuss a tape about the 
responsibility of the Individual citizen to his group. In this 
case, Alaskan Indians. Reeding VII raises some of the same Is- 
sues. Written In the first person by Peter Abrahams, It des- 
cribes life among tribesmen In Kenya and analyzes the difficulties 
V jomo Kenyatta, had when he returned to 

read, keep the following questions In minds 



f V J . ' What WM Id Kenyatta have to do in order to attain 
r , leadership among the trlbesment 

Would American politicians have to conform to 
. „ American customs In a simi lar way? 

- the author describe tribal man?. Kow Is 

I a tribal man sup^ What does he 

i-tMQ to the other menders of the tribe? To out- 
^ ;^;olders?. 



THE I^mDUAL m AN AFRICAH TRIBE * 

From Peter Abrahams, **Black8,f in XXV, 114-126 passim. 



3 . What seems to hold primitive people together? 
What happens If an Individual disagrees abou? 
matters as fundamental as some of the ones des- 
crlbed In this oassade? 
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READING VI i 

PRIMITIVE POLITICAL SYSTGASs CHECKING WHAT YOU KNOiV 

For the past three days yo;a have been studying about primitive 
political systems. This Is a very complicated subject. Whole 
courses are devoted to It In colleges and graduate schools. No 
one can expect to learn even the most essential Information 
about politics among primitive people In only four days. But 

students can learn how to learn more about this topic In a 
minimum of time. 



Today's reading Is designed to help you learn whether you are 
beginning to know how to study primitive politics. It consists 
of two case^^ltudies of the political system of the Comanche 
Indians. The Comanches had a political system and a set of 
values very much like those of the Cheyenne. You have already 
studied Cheyenne politics In Reading V and In the tape entitled 
The Repentant Morse Thief. 

A good soda! scientist must learn to ask appropriate questions 
about the material he is studying. Unless he asks questions^ 
facts cannot fit together Into a rational order which will help 
him to analyze problems. The study questions In ReLtliigs I through 
VI have been designed to help you pick out the Issues which we 
thought were most Important to help you understand the point of a 
reading. Thc^ ability to ask fruitful questions such as the ones 
In the previous readings Is one of the signs of a trained social 
scientist. 

You are to redd the tv/o passages below. On a sheet of notebook 
paper ^ write study questions for each passage. Do not write more 
than three questions per passage. Come to class prepared to 
Indicate why you choee the questions you did. 

THE /ITtAKING OF A WAR CHIEF 
INFOR/.\ANT: THAT'S IT 

*hrhe youngest brother wanted to go to v/ar. He was a strong young 
man, maybe sixteen years old. It was time, he thought, to show 
his worth to the people. 

*Ke went to his father, telling him of the feeling he had, say* 
ing that he wanted to go with the fighters on the raid. His 

father was glad that his son had such thoughts. 'It Is ocod.' 

he said. ... 

"A couple of nights later they set a camp, and the leader put a 
scout upon the hill to look for enemies. V/hen he got there he 
saw two tipis on theother sloe. He turned back and came zig* 
zagging down the hiM. V/hen the war party sav/ him making the 
signal, the fighters ran for their horses, grabbing their spears 
and stringing their bows. The scout came In to report to the 
chief. He had seen two men returning to the tipis; It seemed 
as though they had seen him as he turned to leave the hlll*top. 
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mounted warriors were oil In a peMnneli rush about the 
hill. They came out there In the open. Teal There they went. 
Three families of the enemy were scudding away In f llghN«*ltke 
rabbits. The women were In front. The three men were riding 
behind them to «5over their flight. Down on them the Comanehes 
rode. One of the enemies had a fast horse. He circled back 
and forth trying to keep off the Comanehes. Around he came. 

The boy on his war pony drove him, his spear In hand. The 
enemy fel I from his horse dead. The other two Jumped from 
their horses; they began shooting with guns. The young Comanche 
turned his pony on them; In an Instant he speared them both. It 
was over like that. He turned then and looked about. There were 
the dead enemies. Way back, the Comanehes werecoming strung out 
In a line. The fast ones were ahead, but his pony had left them 
far behind. The first man up hit all the victims and cried, •ahsi 
The others came and took the scalps. 

*lt had been a successful raid, so they all turned back to the 
main camp. When they got there, the people held a scalp dance. 

On the next morning fine young maidens dressed up like 
warriors. They went over to the young brave*s tipl before he 
was awake Q They did the Shakedown Dance there and sang the 
songs. The boy’s father came out. He knew what they wanted. 

He gave them two horses. 

’'The next time the boy went with a war party he was Its leader. 
They were going west. When they got to the enemy territory he 
got on his pony and worked It as he had before. After a while 
they Cx^me face to face with a party of Utes out looking for 
trouble, as they were. There was a pause while the two lines 
stood facing each other. 

Then the boy rode out alone, circling before the waiting Utes. 

The Ute chief came out and chased him back. 

”*Now,* said the youth to one of hl.s followers, ’you do as I 
have just done.’ Then he waited. When the Ute chief came 
chasing the Comanche, the young leader dashed down on him and 
killed him with his spear. That was his strategy. With a yell, 
he rode straight Into the rest of the Utes. He killed two moi^e 
of them««llke lightening. When his fighters saw his brave ex* 
ample they followed him In. The Utes broke and fled. It was too 
much for them. Our people chased them a long way. Lots of them 
were killed, but the rest got away. After a while when the Com- 
anches got tired they turned back. They scalped the ddad bodies 
of the enemy and took what they wilted besides. 
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**Tht people were pleased when they got back to the camp with their 
great deeds. They had a big VIctor'y Oanee« celebrating almost 
until morning. The young girls came again to give a Shakedown 
Dance; the boy*s father gave them three horses. 

"Later on the warriors gave a Horse Dance. It was a sign they 
were going on a raid. The boy was with them. This time they 
had a battle with the Osages. The enemy had three chiefs to 
lead them; they were out In front, so the young boy charged, 
killing them all. A regular dog fight followed. But the Osages 
were without their chiefs, so they could not last very long. . . • 

"The people gave dances Just as before. This time the boy*s 
father gave away four horses. Three years had passed. The boy 
was now a young man of great renown. He was a mighty fighter, 
a killer of chiefs. » y » . 

"The wearers of the war bonnets held a meeting about him. They 
talked about the famous things he had done. It was decided the 
young man should be raised to the status of war chief. 

"They got ready and set up a buffalo hide tipl, painted over 
with white clay. The people knew they were going to moke a 
war chief of the young man. He was only nineteen years old, 
but he was very brave. 

f 

"They laid buffalo robes and blankets on the smooth floor for 
the warriors to stt upon; all was ready. 

"The wearers of war bonnets were first to enter. The bravest 
went In first; the others follcwed after. They turned to the 
left as they passed through the entrance, walking all the way 
about the tipl until the first one came to the place at the 
right side of the door. They came In until they lined the edge 
of the floor. The leader sot at the west side. Then they 
waited for the young man. 

*Vlhen his turn came he went through the door of the tipl and 
walked to the left until became toa vacant space at the side 
of the leader. The leader got up to address the warriors. He 
repeated everything the brave had done, closing his speech with 
these words, *Thls young man has done enough brave deeds. He 
Is honoroblo ond brovoar H® shot I bo ono of us# Ho fs os brovo 
a. any of us and wa inak. htm on. 4)t, os. What Is mors,, I' honor 
him ahMd of mysalf. Htraaftar, ha Is ehl.f In my stMd."' 
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UNO DISPUTE 

INFORMANT: EAGLE TAIL FEATHER 

*\lfh®n land allotmanfs wera mada by the government « two neighbors 
quarrelled over a quarter section of land which both wanted. One 
of them succeeded In establishing his claim on the disputed land. 
The other protested the action and contested the claim. Feeling 
ran higher and higher over the matter until each was threatening 
to kill the other. 

Quanah Parker » who was chlqf of the band at the time, was called 
upon to settle the dispute. He asked two warriors to testify as 
to the past war record of the disputants. Since one of the war- 
riors was late In coming to report, Parker sent Eagle Tall Feather, 
then chief of the Indian police, to find him to hear what he had 
to say. Eagle Tall Feather took another warrior with him as wit- 
ness. The first disputant also went In the party, thinking to 
gain an advantage by confronting the witness personally. 

When the four men were assembled at the warrlor-wltncss*s house, 
this disputant spoke up, saying, •Vfhich Is better, ! or this 
other fellow?" 

"All right," said the warrlcr, "now that you*ve asked me, I Ml 
speak out plain. That other one (the opponent In the case) Is 
the better man. I was In a battle where I saw him get off his 
horse and help a dismounted comrade froi. I’he midst of the enemy. 

He Is a brave man and did a great deed; you*d better look out or 
he»ll whip you, or kill you." 

These words silenced the claimant. He knew that he would lose 
the land unless he could speak up and tell of a braver deed 
which he had performed. This he could not do, so he remained 
speechless while the others waited for his words. When they 
were satisfied that his adversary was the braver man. Eagle 
Tall Feather and his aide returned to ^anah and told him 
what had ensued at the meeting. 

Quanah decreed that the disputed quarter section should belong 
to the warrior who had made t^^ rescue^ The other released 
his claim to If f Ithoiif.further word*”. 
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UNIT list THE ATTRIBUTES OF AMERICAN POLITICAL LEADERS 

STATING THE ISSUE 

Our nation fs a dtmoaraey, and In a dtmoeraey tht ptepit 
rult* Yet ft Is perfectly clear that seme people In 
American society have more political Influence than others* 
Voting Is the only political activity of many Americans; In 
fact, some Americans even fall to east their ballots* For 
other Americans, however, polities Is a full-time activity* 
These people are our political leaders, our presidents, 
senators, and Supreme Court Justices; our governors and 
state legislators; our mayors, eounetimen and justices of 
the peace; our ward bosses, civil servants and precinct 
committeemen* 

Leaders Influence political decisions far more .then ordin- 
ary Americans* The capacity to have a direct effect upon 
governmental decisions Is called political power* The 
political leaders In a society are those who hold political 
power* As political leaders and holders of political power.> 
they eon affect the lives of millions of people each day* 
For this reason anyone who wishes to study polities or to 
vote Intelligently In a democratic society needs to learn 
all that he can about political leadership* 

Who are Americans political leaders? How did they win 
their offices? How were they trained and recruited for 
their roles In the political arena? Do different politi- 
cal posts require different kinds of talent? From which 
occupational and social groups are most of our political 
leaders drawn? These are the questions we wll.l try to 
answer In Readings eight through eleven* 
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READING VI I r 

SPECIALIZATION OF AMERICAN POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 

• 

How Is our society different from the society of an Indian tribe such 
as the Comanche? Obviously we could list many differences^ but all 
these differences might be summarized In one short statement: our 
society Is highly complex while that of an Indian tribe Is relatively 
simple. 

If any society Is to survive^ certain tasks must always be done. 

Social scientists call these tasks ”functlors.** Certain crucial 
functions (very Important Jobs) must be done In every soclety—no 
matter how simple or complex It Is—lf the society Is to survIve.^ 
Examples of such crucial functions are the production and dlstrlbu* 
tion of food (economy ) 9 the training of the people In necessary skills 
(education), the maintenance of spiritual and psychological well-being 
(religion), and the maintenance of peace and order (government). 

In the simplest societies, the persons and agencies In charge of these 
functions ore undifferentiated^ that Is, one person or group directs 
many of these activities. For example, a tribal chief may sometimes 
head the government of his tribe, distribute food and land, perform 
religious ceremonies, and direct education os well. In a complex 
goclety, on the other hand, the performance of these tasks Is highly 
differentiated. Government Is conducted by one group of people, edu* 
cation by a second, and the religious life of the society by a third* 

Moreover, In a society as complicated as ours, there Is further dif- 
ferentiation within one function. V/lthIn the function of the economy, 
for example, a leader usually specializes, becoming a corporation ex- • 
ecutive, a foreman, a labor union official, a banker and so forth. 

This same Ide® applies to government. The best known example from 
our own government Is Its division Into the legislative, executive 
and judicial branches^ each of which has* further Internal divisions. 

In the case of the Comanche Indians, the existence of a peace chief 
and a war chief Indicated the beginning of divisions within the po- 
litical function. In general, we can see that as societies become 
more complex, they also become more differentiated; such societies 
also give rise to specialists within each of the various functions. 

In the reading for today we will learn how political leadership has 
become specialized In the United States. As you read, think about 
the fol lowing questions: 

1 . Aie the men who perform the pol i tlca I function in the Uni ted 
States clearly differentiated from those who perform other 
Important soclel functions? 

2 . Is there special Izatlon within the pol Itleal leadership of the 

United States? 1 
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3» Does leadership In pther social secfors overlap with pollMcal 
leadership? What are the Implications of your answer? 

POUTICAL LEADERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 
Government Is by for the biggest and the most complex single enterprise 
In. the United States today* Government takes In and spends far more 
Mney^ hires many more people and takes port In many more activities 
than any maj^ corporation* For examp le^ In e recent year the American 

Company, one of our \ia gest corporations, em- 
ployed 7*#760 people and took In the sum of $9 billion* During this 

federal government employed 2,500,000 people and took 
• n Slupcv billion* Even some of our state governments rival most of 
our largest businesses In size and complexity* 

Modern business corporations have become enormously complicated* Some 
c^poratlons are Involved In dozens of different businesses at the same 
time* An automc^lle company may own Iron mines or even a paper-box 
factory* Each of these businesses requires specially trained managers 
with an Intimate knowledge of the affairs of that particular branch of 
the c^poratlon* There are other ways In which corporation employees 

o®come specialized* Many corporations have their own legal bureaus! 
they have experts U\ selling, experts In purchasing, experts In bookkeep- 
ing, experts In labor relations and even experts in medicine who watch 
over the health of their employees* Sheer size and the long years of 

specialized Job In a complex economy such as 
ours have forced this sort of specialization upon corporations* The 
same factors— size and complexity— have made modern government similarly 
complicated* Government In the United States today Is a highly special- 
ized area and people who are Involved In government require special 
training^ 

The majority of our major national, political leaders have spent the 
greater part of their adult lives In politics* However, many office- 
noioers, such as first-term congressmen, are new to public offices but 
ewn these men have devoted a great deal of their time before they won 
O^Ice to pol Itlcal activities* Moreover, once they are In office, 
most Poy^^clans, ewn at lower levels, seek with all their energy, 

^here* As a result they become political profes- 



"'■® «>“'• only type of pol.tttcal leader, how 

*??? ®^ ®V "®*t ’"tIuenMal leaders have never held 
•leeflve public office. In addition to our professional elective 

*2f!l ®®^Congresai»*n, Senators, Governors and Mayors, 
w can Identify two ether type* of leaders , each with his Individual 
spcciaffy^ 



The first of these is the p^r of ess ions I party organizer. These are the 
men who keep the machinery of the two major political parties well 
oiled and efficient during the Idng periods between elections. They 
are the men who organize campaigns, get out the vote and do all the 
other things necessary to get a man into bffice in our political system. 
Their major special I zed ski I Is are their talents for organization and 
their ability to bring factions into harmony, to strike compromises so 
that various groups with different interests can be joined together at 
least long enough to win the next election. 

Although many professional party organizers never have and never will 
hold office, they are still quite powerful* Many an officeholder, from 
the lowest to the highest, knows that ho must rely on these men if his 
career is to continue. Because the professional party organizer has 
such influence over who gets nominated for elective office in his party, 
people who aspire to political office must listen to him* For this 
reason the profess tons I party man's voice is often heard In the highest 
councils of government. 

/ 

Some politicians are skillful enough to combine roles as elective of» 
ficeholders and professional party organizers. In cases such as this 
the power of the individual to affect decision making is apt to be in* 
creased. Two Pennsylvanians, Congressman Wi 1 1 iam Green of Philadelphia 
and ex-Governor David Lawrence of Pittsburgh, have combined these two 
roles in recent years. When wc study the career of Governor Lawrence 
(see Reading 10) we will understand better the importance of individuals 
who. are skillful enough both to win office and to control party organi- 
zations. . 



The last, and by far the most numerous type of leader, is the appointed 
political bureaucrat. He may be an individual who has worked his ^vay 
up through the administrative phase of government to a position where 
he can directly influence policy making. He may be an employee of an 
important state or national bureau such as the Department of Labo^^^ an 
Embassador or Presidential Assistant. In many cases he wl I T have earned 
his post because of some technical skill he possesses which is necessary 
to efficient government. In other cases he will have received ;his ap- 
pointment in recognition of his own political power and the strength 
his support adds to the administration. 



The people who perform these three rples— elective officeholders, pro<* 
fesS Iona I party organizers and appointed bureaucrats— make up the pro^ 
f ess iona I political leadership of the United States. They are profes- 
siona Is because they w^k at politics to the virtual exclusion of other 
activities. Uni Ike the chiefs of primitive tribes-, they are not eco- 
nomic or religious leaders* Most of them make their entire living 
from politics and do not hold other jobs* Who they are, what soelsl 
groups they come from, whet the^ believe and how they work have a very 
great Influence on the poll tlear m natlonV 



On the other hand, many men who have considerable Inf luence In 
government at all levels are not Involved professionally In the 
game of polities. Business leaders, scientists, educators, and 
Mny others for one reason or another may be called upon to hold 
important appointive governmental posts at various times. Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara, for example. Is primarily a business 
executive from the automobile Industry and will probably return 
to private business after his years In Washington are ended. More 
and more college professors are working for the government on 
leaves fr^ their universities. During the Kennedy administration, 
a standard Joke In Washington was that Harvard University would 
8^ close because Its faculty was busy running the government. 

This was nardly the case, but the germ of truth In this Joke Indl- 
cares the extent to which leaders from other areas of American 
society have spilled over Into the political sphere. 

The recruitment of political leaders from education and from In- 

Implications for American government. This trend 
Indicates, for example, the Increasing reliance of the government 
upon expert specialists. Some Jobs are so specialized and make 
such extreme demands for education or particular skills that train* 
Ing as a professional politician Is not often the best preparation 
for such tasks. This deve»opment may also mark the Increasing Im- 
portance of the executive branch of the government. Most of the 
Important I ws passed by Congress are written for a general sltua- 

legislation have to be fined In by experts 
who thoroughly understand the problems to be solved. If this trend 

HI!!®* non-professional politician may Increase 

as a power factor In our government's major dec Is I on-making processes 

At least we can be sure that our government Is moving In the direc- 
tion of greater differentiation Instead of less. As our society 
becomes even more complicated, our government will become more com- 
plicated In tui^. With complexity comes a greater demand for spe- 
cialization. These specialists will be forced by the very nature 
of our society to make many decisions which cannot be made directly 
by wters. For this reason It Is .particularly Important In the 
study of political science to find put who these specialists are 
and what they are likely to do and to discover ways of choosing 
the ones inost likely to serve our needs. In reality, the choice 
of the voter may become one group of specialists rather than an- 

OTn®f* •. 
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f^EADING IX 

THE social BACKGROUNDS OF AAVERICAN POLITICAL DECISION MAKERS* 

It Is Impossible t<^ ,9^f^®ral tze about the social backQrounds of all 
American ppl ltt^e®s leaders. Much depends upon the parh of the country 
and in the Importance of the office^ For example^ a county commissioner 
In a predominantly rural county in the Mid-West would more often than 
.not be a farmer. On the other hand^ the mayor of a large city would 
probably represent a business or professional group.* Since it Is Im- 
possible to generalize about all political leaders^ we wi 1 1 concentrate 
our investigation in this lesson on the social backgrounds of national 
political leaders and pay less attention to leaders In other levels of 
. government. 

By social background we mean race, religion, education, the occupation 
of the decision maker, and the occupations of his father. V/e will try 
to determine whether national political leaders have social character- 
istics similar to those of typical Americans, or whether men with 
certain backgrounds form a disproportionate- part of our political 
leadership. 

This is a yer*y important question. Many Americans believe that each, 
citizqn is born with an. equal chance to hold public. office. In theory 
this is true. In practice some people. seem to be born: with advan- 
tages over others. In order to understand how our. leaders are recruited, 
v/e need to examine their backgrounds. 

For evidence about the social backgrounds of decision makers we will 
use five tables taken from the standard authority on this subject, 

Donald Matthews, THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF POLITICAL DEC IS lON-AVVKERS. 

Under each table we have asked specific questions all of which can be 
answered by examining the information in the table itself. Since one 
9^ objectives in this assignment is to help you to learn to use 
information in tabular form, our pi^c^edure has been designed In part 
to help you extract the maximum ihfo^^^ 

You should first turn to the tables and answer the questions under 
each table for yourself. -Then come back to the study questions which 
foMpw this introduction and answer them. They are designed to help 
pull Together the more specific inf ormatibh which you can derive from 
individual tables. ^ . . 

1 . Recording to the Criteria giyen^ 7i ve J^ple^^^^ the 

S(yj^ial background of a ''typTcai*; American dec 1^^^^^ ori the 

national level? ' 

2. How do you account for the predominance of men of this particular 
social background In Amer^i^^ 



■.V . . r ' : . ■. ;; - ^ ■; 
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eha^Slng?**'** tdbalUv* that the general picture Is 



♦he United States 

nas a ruling class? If yoy are no? certain what the term 

th!! **?"*• *''* *h«t ycu think It means and 
♦hen check It against the detlnit;len you find In ycur dictlenary, 



5 * *hi“hew«. TOE SOCIAL BACnmmilD OF FOlItiau. DECISION «Am»e 
(Haw York, Random House: 1954), 23, 24, 27 , 29, 30. MAKERS, 



Sir consists antirely of five tables with guastlons fetlowlne each 

a ®*c ^Ive tablbs ara Kfegroas In Congress* 1869**1964: 

o«w..u.i Ei-r* 












Table I: 



1) In 1869 NegTToes made up 14 per cent of the population; today they are 
10 per cent. the 4lst Congress was 333; today's 
Congreas/numbers 535 e Has the Negro ' race bean preport ionately 
, represented^'in 'Congress?'' ^ 

Table II; 



1) Whet percentage of the totaV religious population of the UeS* in 1950 
was c laimed by the Congregational g Presbyterian , Episcopalian and 
Unitarian 'churches? 



2) What percentage Of Senators of the 81st Congress were members of these 

-'four ■groups?;' ^ 

3) What was. probably the more ii^ the election of these 

men; their religion or the laet most of , them were probably 
richerg better educatedg and had m^ ^stllge In their conMinities 
than ''average'V people? 

' Table: Hi; ^ ' ;-':v 

1) t^a^ the population in 1940 h^^^^ 

^2); How sMiny o 431 United States Representatives counted in this 

. w^jif you^tM ' ■ vj 



• ' 1 • .■■• •' '■ ■, .. . .-■ ■■' ‘ ' ■ '• . : ■' ' ' 
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Table IV: 

wiat was the largest single occupational date in the laber force of 
. 1890? 

2) Which were the two smallest occupational classes in the labor force 
of 1890? 

3) Of these three, which class produced the largest number of political 
decision makers? Which class produced the smallest? 

4) What percentage of the labor force was made up of low salaried workers* 
^age earners, servants and farm ^borers? 

5) What percentage of sons from these four classes became 1) U.8. Senatorsi 

2) U«S« Representative, and 3) High level civil servants? ' 



Table V: 



1) Which single occupational class produced most political decision-makers? 

2) What was the largest occupational class in the labor force in 1940? 

3) Contrast the size of this class with the size of the professional class* 
Which occupational class produced more political decision-makers? 

4) Why do you tHlnk some occupational groups produced more political 

decision-makers than did others? 




READING X 

V/HAT /iHAKES A /lAAN A 6000 PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE? 

Some men who seem to be the most reluctant poll ^ lea I candidates are 
ardently pursued by their parties to run. Others who announce their 
intention to run are almost total ty Ignored, particularly by the 
party professionals* Some men are drafted Into service; others, try 
as they will, never win their party's favor* This situation has lit- 
tle to do with a man's proven pol itical abl I Ity or experience* Many 
able administrators and ski I led pol I tlcians are passed over for men 
of poorer backgrounds* In some cases pol Itical parties have chosen 
a candidate with almost no pol Itical .experience* General Dwight p* 
Elsenhower, twice eifected president In fHe 1^^ this descrip- 

tion When the Republicans first nominated him in 195 

In Reading VIM we learned that our national political leaders are 
drawn disproportionately from certain social groups In our society* 
time to choose a President, the choice Is narrowed sH II 
further. Often the key to the Issue is hot whether a man wl 1 1 make 
: a good president but whether or not he can be elected* Political 

Scientists ttee the term availabii ity to desefibe this issue* Avail- 
abliity means that in order to rede iye the nbmfiiwt ion ^ a caind I date 
mee t^^^o tests. For examp l e^ his name should be we I ( known 

but it should not be too closely Identi fled with any ’ 
particular sland on Ob Issue which mighf ^fep^^ Of / ; 

•^"';:V':VbteFs.^-^- A-^"nbmbeH0f'^;;bther' iiiiyl ■ 

■ayol, iabl; l:|-ty they^:wM:i'^"^ry:;:;i(»if If 
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Rtadlng X discusses nine tests which the author believes apply to 
. ^ v,, .candidates* * ^ They do not necessarily apply to many other 

V f j^s In pol itics* In' some sections of thd country ^ meeting all nine 
of these tests would be a positive handicap to a candidate, part I cu* 
lafly In races for local or state office. We must' be careful not to 
apply the general I zat Ions drawn from this lesson to ether situations* 
' * ' It ‘ Is Interesting to learn that mpre is required rf 'a 

. candidate for the presidency than that he meet the constltutldnal . 

' a hatufal-bbrn American* cltlzeny thlrty-fl^ years 

or older In age, and a resident In the -United States for; at least 
'fourteen .years* ^ 

The article which follows appeared In the New York Times Magazine 
prior to the 19^ presidential nominating conventions. The author . 
tried to set forth the major tests which he thought presidential 
‘ ^ clear ly wrong about, one of 

you will see* iiikS you read" the article, cm 
:\>-’'--'fol lowing question^: 



I* What are the "nine tests for the presidential hopeful T" 

V . , . - - . ’ i,» I ,■ » I , ■ . ^ 'y- ..t I-. i‘ . , ■ . . , , , I- . tv 

2* What sort of evidence does the author use to support his argument 
that a candidate must pass most of these nine testsT Is this 
procedure a good one? 

3* Why, according to the author, are some of the tests less reliable 
today than they used to be? 

U* Which of these tests would not apply to a pdrson who was running 

for 'mayor :of a lar^ 'Oltyf'' ; ' 



NINE Teirc FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL HOPEFULe 

Sidney Hyman ' 

The unwritten rules defining who^ who Is not*«a.n 

■ .^available" candljdate^^ of potential nominees 
down to a small pblltlOal aflstdcracy; * 



* From Sidney Hyman, ''Nina Tosf’s for the Presidential Hopeful," in NEK YORK 
TIMES MpmNE, jan^^^ 

Hyman indicates in this articla that a candidate for the presidency ought to 
have political tninnti that he^o^^ the governor of a state, that he 

ouj^t ta^^ccmia fi7iM&;i If^^^ has no record of one*party voting, that 

ha ought to coma from the North or at least be aeceptabla to the North, that 
ha ought to ap|N|al to fuiny differ intarasts, that Jhe ouhht to have 

a h|pw faiiiy^^^U a imall town, that ha ought 

to to . ha a protastant* 
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READINO 

A CASE STUDY I.N LOCAL POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 

What Is true of Washington, O.C* may not be true of Pittsburgh. 

The social backgrounds and Intellectual traits of political leaders 
on the national level may differ very much from the characteristics 
of city or state leaders. The nine tests for a presidential hopeful 
which we studied In Reading IX do not necessarily apply to people 
who wish to be the mayor of a large city. In like manner, the 
general Izatlons about the social backgrounds and the personal at* 
tributes of national political leaders may not be true of local 
political leaders. A large city has unique problems. We need 
not be surprised If politicians who run cities differ somewhat from 
national political leaders, or from local leaders In small towns. 

In Readings eight thr.ough eleven we have tried to analyze the attributes 
of American political leaders. We have, learned that no one set of 
characteristics of attributes describes them all. Today you will 
have the opportunity to read about the career of another type of 
American political leader who displays still different characterlstlei. 
This man Is David L« Lawrence, formerly Mayor of Pittsburgh, later 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and presently an official In the Johnson 
administration. This article concerns Itself mainly with Lawrence 
as the **boss” of the Pittsburgh Democratic political machine. The 
authe^, Frank Hawkins, a reporter for the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
has followed Lawrence's career closely and Is well acquainted with 
many of the friends and colleagues of the man he has written about. 

The portrait he ha¥l>alnted Is fit led with details that only an 
Insider would know. 

Careers of men like Lawrence provide fascinating case studies for 

political scientists. Lawrence's career reveals much about the 

way In which politics operates In the United States. All three 
of the previous readings will help you to analyze this article. 

Review your ii^otes before you begin to read iWr. Hawkins' article* 

As you review, think of questions brought out by those readings 

which will help you to analyze Lawrence's career. 

* ■ 

As you read the article for today, keep the fel lowing apaeltle 
questions In mind t 
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!• Hot many of Hyman’s n I na critarla 4ots Lawrence 

Js his failure to neet moi^e of these any disadvantage in 
local poritiesf Would they he if he were running for 
national office^ 

2* Is Lawrence’s social background similar to that of **typical” 
decision-makers on the national I e^^ It Consider the Hve 
criteria which Matthews used* 

5* Lawrence like as a per son t Make a list of adjec- 

tives which describe him« Do these personal attributes 
help to ekptain his saceessT 

/i* In thinking back over what you have .learned this week, what . 
generalisations can you offer concerning the attributes of 
American political leaderst 

* * 5*' Which is the best source of information about politicians^ ' 
ah article like Hyman's^ tables like those of Matthews^ or . 
a biography such as the one Hawkins has written? 



' LAm OF PITTSBUI^t BOSS OF THE MELLON PATCH* 



• From Frank Nawktno, "Lawranea of Fietaburgh: Boat of tha Mallon Fateh." 
in HARPER’S MASAZIhS. Auguat 1956. 

This selection is a capsule biography of David Lawrence g former mayor of 
Pittsburgh and former governor of Pennsylvania* The article probes .Lawrence's 
personality and ricotints his rise to power as mayor of Pittsburgh through the 
local Democratic machine* Xt also explains how Lawrence became the leader of 
the Pennsylvania Deii^ratie Party and how he has guided it through good and bad 
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UNIT IV 



ATTRIBUTES OP SOVIET POLITICAL LEADERS 



STATING THE ISSUE 



Ml we Identified the personal characteristics cf American 
pel it icar leaders; In Readings eleven through fourteen we will study 

politicians. You may be surprised to learn 
^erlcan political leaders are alike In many ways, 
^vlet leaders are specialized and differentiated as are American 
leaders. There are party organizers, bureaucrats, elected officials, 
and specialists In the USSR just as there are In the United States, 
^ese similarities arise from the fact that the Soviet Union, like 
the United States, Is a complex. Industrial Ized nation, which requires 
political specialists to run effectively. 

There are many Important differences between the leaders In these two 
countries, however. For example, Soviet and American leaders are 
recruited from quite different social groups. Many additional varia- 
tions will become apparent as you examine Readings II through | 1 |l. 

Most of these variations result from the fact that the Soviet govern- 
^nt grew out of an historical tradition very different from ours. 

In addition. Communist Ideology, although it originated In the West, 
has little In common with the ideology of most Americans. 

V®.'*'!** this unit by reading about political leadership in Imper- 

ial ^ssia before the 1917 Communist revolution. With this background 
in mind, yw will be better equipped to Judge the kind of Soviet leader- 
XV emerged later^ The remainder of the unit deals specifically 
With the attributes of contemporary Soviet leaders. Focus your atten- 
tion m the following three major Issues; What are the attributes of 
Soviet political leaderst To what extent are these attributes a product 

tradltlonf How are Soviet leaders similar to 

and different from American politiciansT 
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READING XII 

POLITICAL LEADERSHIP IN IMPERIAL RUSSIA 

To understand political leadership tn the Soviet Onion, we must know 
southing about the kind of men who led Russia before the Communists 
gained control of the government In 1917. Without this understanding, 
we may judge the present Russian government only by American standards. 
If, however, we know a little about political! leadership In Imperial 
Russia, we can also. Judge Soviet leadership today In the light of Rus- 
sian tradition and Institutions. No nation or society con ever reject 
Its past c^pjetely. Many present Soviet practices and much of what 

tne soviet Union Is trying to overcome grew directly out of RusslaU 
past’. 



With the exception of the government of primitive societies, every 
political system changes. Like other western countries, Russia was 
not a static society during the eighteenth and n inete enth centuries. 
Its political Ideas and Institutions were evolving slowly. Democratic, 
oligarchic and autocratic tendencies all developed side by side. Yet, 
by the nineteenth century the government was mainly an autocratic ont| 
that Is, It was run by one man called a tsar. Reading XI describes 
Russian government In the nineteenth century. 

As you read, keep In mind the types of questions we asked about leader- 
ship In the United Statest 

!• What three groups of leaders are described In this readingf 

2 . Were leaders In Imperial Russia specialized and differen- 
tiated? 

3 * How were they recruttedT How were they trained? 

U. WKat social groups were most represented by political 
leaders In Imperial Russia? 



RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Until 1917, Imperial Russia was an autocracy. Until I906 she had 
been an absolute autocracy, a term which means that the tsar was 
above the law, that he could pass new laws as he saw fit, and that 
he could operate Independently of the law when he chose to do so. 
Even when a constitution abolishing absolutism was established In 
1906, the tsar’s power remained Immense. Article k of that eonsti- 
^lon defined the nature of the tsar’s autocratic power as follewst 
"The Emperor of all the Russlasjelelds the Supreme Autocratic power. 
To obey His authority not only. from fear but also from conscience Is 
ordered by God himself." Therefore, according to the constitution, 
the tsar was the ruler of Russia not because he had proved himself 
to be the most worthy of that position or because he was selected by 
the majority of Russian people, but because he was God’s representa- 
tive on earth. Each Russian citizen was supposed to obey the tsar 
Jpst qs each Cfrlstlaq was required to obey the won* of God. 















It Is difficult for Americans to accept this theory of government and 
to understand that others accepted It without much question. Bel lev 
Ing In the Idea of equality^ we are not ready to concede that some 
ore born to rule while others are born to serve. Yet, autocracy was 
accepted In Russia. There were many ardent admirers of the autocratic 
Ideal among the upper classes, and the peasants loved the tsar as a 
person and as a protector. No matter what hardships peasants were 
required to bf r or hew much they hated local government officials, 
they continuec to love "the little father", their name for the tsar, 
whom they were certain would rel ieve them of their burdens If he only 
knew of them._ This attitude resulted In a situation peculiar to 
Russia. Peasants would rise In revolt against government regula- 
tions, oppressive taxes, and corrupt bureaucrats. At the same time, 
they would pledge their unswerving loyalty to the one person, the 
tsar, who was responsible for their plight and In a position to do 
something about It. 

A. A. Mossolov, one of the members of the court of the last Russian 
tsar, Nicholas II, and an ardent admirer of aufocracy, expressed 
the. autocratic Ideal as follows: 

At the head of all stands the sovereign, the autocrat. 

Belew, teeming and Inchoate, Is the struggling mass of 
his subjects. In order that Russia may live In tran- 
quility and content, all that Is necessary Is that there 
shall be direct relations between the Sovereign and his 
subjects. 

The Tsar can do no wrong; he stands above classes, party 
politics, and personal rivalries. He desires the good 
of his people, and has practically unlimited means for 
achieving It, He seeks nothing for himself; he has a 
profound love of a 1 1 those whom Bod has confined to his 
supreme care. There Is no reason why he should not be 
the benefactor of each and all. All that Is wanted Is 
that he should know exactly what his people need. 



The subjects love the Tsar, for he Is the source of all 
their well-being. They cannot fall to love the Sover- 
eign, for no other feeling Is possible toward Benefic- 
ence personified." 



The Russians looked on the tsar as If he were a father. The govern- 
ment was set up as If the Russian people were only members of the 
tsar*s family. There were no ppSSttcal parties, constitutions, or 
parliaments. These Institutions would have disturbed the unique re- ‘ 
latlonshlp between the tsar and his subjects. Russian autocracy was 
based on trust and confidence. The subjects maintained faith In the 
SMentlal goodness of the tsar; the tsar depended upon thd loyalty of 
hIs subjects. ^The tsar ruled In the Interests of all; his subjects 
tolled to jMroylde the means to l^^t the state. 



M ilift SS8«e»- ot th. La.l’ Twit th» Maiiiolr, of A. A. Momtolw, 

MKrac LM.i i^. p7Tatfr 






From 1613 to 1917 the Romanov family, the longest ruling dynasty In 
European history, provided al I of Russia's tsws. Because the tsar- 
dom was l^erlted, recruiting the top leader for tn^erlal Russia 
was no pr^lem. There was certainly no need for "nine tests" such 
M those Hymn described. Whether the tsar's eldest son was wise or 

"^^tclent or Indifferent, he was legally 

Romanov family. ^ln 

f?**' the throne on the death of 

his 'Other. In other cases, the tsarina or queen ruled for a time. 
Occasionally the legitimate heir was overthrown by a stronger and 
m^e f^ceful member of the family. But throughout the span of three 
mnturtes, one family, the Romanovs, kept the title of autocrat In 
ITS hands and ruled Russia as I# IT were a family esTaTe. 

1^ no other major society In the nineteenth century did the govern- 
ed ef-“%C*v* eh'* RusoJo- Most Russian peasants 

w^e serfs, that is, they were bound to the land and could not leave 

iftS Before the abolition of serfdoT 

In 166., the gowrnment controlled I6 million of Russia's Lo million 

*''’® '®"‘*“ y*’® government also con- 
tJhhi *'’® ®®'’®ols, and because censorship was so 

B. controlled the press. It established Industries of Its 
t !I' ‘O.^ol'o^Products such as guns and supervised and controlled 
ndustries xvh.ch were privately owned. It also assumed responslbll- 
P'‘®’'®®y'"9 workers in both public and private Industries, 
in short, almost every phase of life In Russia was touched by the 
government To some degree* ' 

Mo one tsar, however capable, could rule such a far-flung empire oc- 

'‘til t'’® *'‘®“ *''’® *"'■*■*’ ®"‘‘ containing 

g*‘®“P»» '•aces, and religions without help. 
The day-by-day affairs of government rested In the hands of an army*^ 
of bureaucrats who carried government authority Into every clty.vtl- 
lage, and peasant hut throughout Russia. Mil lions of Russians who 

^e^ect^ ln*fhn^?« /"I tf ' *ves saw Russian autocracy 

" y*’® actions of the tsar's officials and bureaucrats wl th 
whom They wore foroed To deal regularly. 

Ii!*t '"'•®«“crats may be divided for purposes of analy- 

®yy>«*als. The higher officials consisted 

R«s®>a. Most of them owned 
large estates tended by ethers. Income from these estates gave them 
time and re^rces to devote their lives to government service. Out 

®®®** ®*«S!*~"o more than one or two percent of 
the total population— were drawn the ministers, foreign diplomats.' 

®®U*^"*’** others who held tto highest posttlons of 

authority and war* the eonfidahts Of the tsar. 



Althou^ Russia iMfdcd ssvsrsl sorts of govtnvnsntal spaefallstSf 
fiona devalopad* Military man wars assigned to jobs which wara 
assantlally civilian and vice versa* Generals ware often (node 
governors of provinces; lawyers were put In charge of the Orthodox 
Chyreh* Msflibers of the Imperial fami I y*** the tsar’s brother s> uncles^ 
cousins^ and ..nephews***wara often awarded high posts In the army or 
civil bureaucracy* MinU and officials moved easily ondtof tan 
from one post to another whathar or not their previous training and 
axparlenca had any relevance to the new assignment* 

Russian government required many specialists who could not be re» 
ctulted ff cm among the traditional official groups* The government 
satisfied this need by recruiting scholars from universities In . 

Russia and abroad. on a temporary basis* Many specialists In economics ^ 
low, commerce. Industry, and the military were recruited from western 
Europe* Some of them established resld^^nee In Russia and remained to 
hold permanent positions In the bureaucracy* 

The higher officials of the Tsar’s government did not view themselves 
as pub I tc servants but servants of ?^he Tsar* They shared a more or 
less common Intellectual and eultural background, but their experience 
and training was not particularly useful tq their future occupations* 
Most were we 1 1 *educa ted according to the style of that day, but they 
had not learned a common body of knowledge* Some had received their 
primary and secondary education at home from tutors; others went away 
to boarding schools* Although the majority attended military Institu* 
tions In Russia, some had a university education either In Russia or 
abroad* Everywhere, however, education was directed toward training 
^’gentlemen" rather than toward preparing men to be government officials* 
What professional training existed was basically military* Because 
officials were shifted aboijt from one post to another and had no com- 
mon educational experience to train them for government service, there 
was 1 1 tt I e profess 1 ona I pr I de or sense of sol Idar 1 ty among government 
officials* 

Occasionally distinguished officials appeared who did have the abll* 

Ity to grasp the complexities of their jobs. Protected by the auto- 
cracy I ch kept them free from responsibility to an electorate, they 

were able to perform outstanding service to the tsar and the states* 

But men such as Michael Speransky In the nineteenth: century and Count 
Sergei lu* Witte and Peter Stoiyp^ twentieth century were ex- 

ceptional* Most 6f the higher government officials were mediocre 
and cared very little, about the welfare qf the people they ruled* 

The meh who held posts as the Iqwer level ofticlals were recri|lted 
from ^ In^oyer lal^d gentry (landoqnors) • merchants, or yl Mage priests* 
Whether ! they s^ved in j brge q i|jes of^ , I n y! 1 1 ages, they he I d jobs 







which were essentially clerical and had little real dec Is I on-making 
power. There was no regular procedure for recruiting these clerks, 
and no particular standard of education was required. Whatever knowl- 
edge was required was provided In on Informal on-the-Job training 
program. Such an approach was hardly designed to prepare Imaginative 
and creative civil servants. "They were," In the words of one author, 
"an underpaid, demoralized lot, open to corruption and the worst kind 
of graft. Possessing neither education nor ambition, they were ut- 
terly Incapable of giving useful advice to their superiors. At best, 
they could apply blindly the orders handed down frcm St. Petersburg." 

A deep gulf separated the higher officials from the lower ranks of 
the ^ bureaucracy i In the first place, they repr.esented separate 
social classes. Furthermore, there was no way to advance easily 
from lower ranks Into higher administrative posts. For someone 
without good aristocratic connections, the only route open to a 
career In politics was to become secretary to a high official. 

The result was demoralization In the ranks of the lower officials. 
Administration fer the typical clerk was little more than shuffling 
papers, copying reports and forwarding them to another office. Al I 
attempts to streamline work and to make clerks more efficient In 
their tasks were resisted because such reforms required men to learn 
new ways of doing things. Consequently^ higher officials had no- 
thing but contempt for the petty bureaucrats under their supervision. 
The bureaucrats In turn hated their superiors. For this reason, a 
new minister appointed to an unfamiliar post could not rely upon the 
support and advice of those working In his office. When policy was 
drawn up at the highest levels of the government. It was often stymied 
by the neglect of the clerks who were responsible for seeing policy 
carried out. 

The men who occupied positions which would have given them real op- • 
portunitles for local leadership In the United States today had 
neither the ability nor the ambition to occupy such a role In nine- 
teenth century Russia. Higher officials who might have become 
national leaders under another political system were not trained 
for the tasks they were asked to do, nor did they think of them- 
selves as political leaders In the modern sense of the word. Often 
they were little more than courtiers who stood ready to do the tsar*s 
bidding In return for favors. Finally, the tsar, who set the tone 
for the government at large ,-was chosen to lead because of his birth 
rather than for any talent he might have. He was trained to rule 
only in the sense that his parents and tutors showed him how to give 
commands and to observe court protocol. He received no formal train- 
ing In the problems of civil administration. What special training 
he did hav9 was usually In military techniques. 



As a resu I t the Russian gpyernment was primar I ly concerned with 
preserving the status quo Tsthe^^^^ beginning government 

reforms which, might endanger tl^^^ p of someone with Influence* 

In Imperial Russia no one tried to recruit the -best men for govern- 
^**®^*' I’b®*” ®^®qunte t the posts , they were to fill* 

The autocratic power of the tsar and the Inefficient state bureau- 
cracy remained as they were until the Bolshevik revolution overthrew 
the tsarist government In 1917 . 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the Russian people 
became accustomed to goverrment from the top* They looked to the 
tsar to solve their problems, and they became used to the Idea that . 
someone in authority would make ma^^ political decisions and ap- 
point officials to carry them put. The movements to estahl Ish 
pari laments and to set up a. constitution I Ike those of the western 
democracies were restricted, to a few educated people* The peasants 
put their faith In the goodness of the tsar, not In the ability of 
a constitution and a parliament to help them. The authoritarian 
government of the tsars ultimately gave way to the totalitarian gov- 
ernment of the Commissars. Although the latter government adopted 
the forms of democracy. It actual ly extended government control over 
the Individual to a far greater degree than the tsars ever achieved 
or even desired. Perhaps the Communists w@i*e aided In this, by the 
habits of mind and' deep*sea ted customs of the Russian people which 
led them to accept government from above* 

In the middle of World V/ar I, In 1917. the government of the tsar 
was overthrcwn and replaced by a communist government* Obviously 
the communists could not rely oh former Russian leaders to serve 
the new regime* they kll led the tsar and many members of the old 
nobi I Ity who had been leaders on the higher level. They were forced, 
however , to use the lower level administrators and even a few of the 
more Important onps* They then faced the task of recruiting and 
training new leaders* Readings 1 2- 1 U describe what they did and 
analyze the attributes of present Soviet leadership. 

^ . READING XIII 

RECRUITWEMT AMO TRAINING OF POLITICAL LEADERS IN THE SOVIET UNION 

In Reading eleven, we learned how political leaders were recruited 
and trained In Imperial Russia during the nineteenth century » tToday*a 
reading concerns the recruitment and training of political leaders In 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union approaches the problem of recruitment and training 
of Its political leaders with a far greater sense of purpose than 
did the government under the tsars* The Soviets attempt to recruit 
and to train a corps of alert, ambitious, and efficient people who 
arc completely loyal to the regime* Since the USSR expects all Its 
key leaders to emerge from the ranks of the Communist Party, it 
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selects party members with great care. They are tested by various 
types of assignments requiring ever greater skill and responsibility, 
and weeded out whenever they are found lacking. What makes a good 
political leader may be far different than those qualities we expect 
to find In our leaders^ but one cannot deny that the Soviet Union Is 
constantly engaged In a talent search for people who can handle posi- 
tions of responsibility. ^ 

Our examination of the training and recruitment of Soviet leaders will 
be accomplished by an analysis of a fictionalized but highly represen- 
tative case study of a Communtet T^rty Secretary at the Ralon (District) 
level. A Party secretary Is the highest Communist official at what- 
ever level h@ may be found. The P arty secretary of a Ralon has. ulti- 
mately, responsibility for all the social, political, and economic 
activities which take place In his district. 

The account which you wi 1 1 read was written shortly after the death 
of Stalin, in 1955* Therefore, the references to Beria, Malenkov, 
and the collegial system may seem somewhat dated In light of the 
rise of Khrushchev since 1957* kevertheless, the overall descrip- 
tion of the responsibi 1 1 ties and concerns which beset a party 
secretary at the local level continue to hold true today. 

™ you in your analysis of the problem 

Pew is~ Teplov simi lar to or different from th^*^**"**" 
bureaucrats In Imperial Russia that you read 
about in Reading XIT 

What seem to be the important criteria <xi which 
promotion is basedT Do yOM consider Teplov an 
ambitious politician? Is he more practical 
than theoretical? 

3* there obstacles to political advancement In 

the USSR which are not faced by American politicians? 
po Russian pol I t Iclans have cer ta In advantages over 
Amer lean poll tic Ians? If so, what are they? 

How had teplov been recruited for a leadership role? 

, Old he represent a different sec la I group than that 
from which tsarist bureaucrats had been selebted? 

How was he trained? 
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tHE PARTX SECRETARY (PART I) * 

From Raymond A. Bauer, NINE SOVIET PORTRAITS (New York,, John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
.•J955) 60-75 passim . 

This fictionalised account describes the personality, the daily life, and the 
personal history of a Raion Party Secretary. Teplov, the fictional party 
secretary in question, is the party secretary at the time of Stalin's death. 

The accoiint focuses mpihly upon his relationship to his superiors and his 
inferiors and Teplov* s brooding over how these relationships might affect 
his futui^e.. The account dxplains the routes Teplbv took to gain power and 
thb,alt«rnatives ;open to him in the future. ^ ^ 



READING XIV 

' CHARACTERISTICS OF SOVIET POLITICAL LEADERS 

? 

In the previous Reading we sought answers. to questions relating to 
the recruitment and training of Soviet leaders. It would be well 
to keep these points In mind as you continue to read this case 
study of the Party secretary In the Baltinsk .Raion* However, our 
primary concern In today’s lesson Is to Identify the specific char- 
acteristics v/hich distinguish Soviet leaders from the Russian popu- 
lation at large. Why are some chosen to be leaders while others 
are not? Once having been chosen to lead, do these leaders live 
and act differently than the mass of Soviet society? 

This case study may be more meaningful when you know that Premier 
Khrushchev v/as once a Party secretary at the raion level. He held 
such a post In 19251 If Is possible to chart his rise In the Party 
from that point until his election to First Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union shortly after the death of Stalin* 

The following questions should contribute to your understanding 
of the readings 

lT~* AreThere any odvantages to the Individual and his 
family If a person becomes a Party official? V/hat 
disadvantage^ does a Party official face? Is a "new 
clasb** of privileged people developing In the Soviet 
Union? 

2. What persona! characteristics should a man have 
to succeed In Soviet politics? Are such character- 
istics different from those needed to succeed In 
the United States? 

3* Does Teplov seem to be more concerned about the 
ipepple under his authority or about achlevlirig 
Iquotas and goals? Support your view with specific 
evidence. Is this attitude common only to the 
Soviet political system? 
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* Raymond A. Rauer, NINE SOVIET PC»RtRA£TS (New York$ John Wiley and Sona^ 

Inc* } 1955V 60*75 nassiro* ^ 

This selection takes up the fictional life of Teploy, the Raioii Patty set tetary» 
where Reading Xin left of f«^ ’f The account deals with another day in the life of ^ 
the party secretary and his relationship to one of his former auperiorsr 
Rashevsky. Rashevsky is one of Teplov* s enemies . It appears that in the Kremlin 
shake-up after Stalin's death, Rashevsky would gain a position that would *ruin 
Teplov *s career* The selection focuses mainly upon Teplov' a reaction to this 
news and his relationship with his asslftant party secretary, also one of his 
enemies . the account , theraf 6re , provides a portrait . of Taplov ' s political 
senea and hie ability to weather politieai storms. . 
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READING XV 

THE SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF SOVIET POLITICAL LEADERS 

In rea^^lng IX we asked a number of questions about the secinl back- 
grounds of American political leaders. In the reading for today we 
win ask similar questions about the origins of Soviet political 
leaders. As In Reading IX, our Information wl 1 1 be dr av/n entirely 
from tables, in the Soviet Union the top political leaders c/e all 
members of the Communist Party. Therefore, our study consists en- 
t Ire I y of analyzing the socia l backgrounds of Communist Party mem^su 
bars and comparing them to the Soviet population at large. 

In contrcst to political parties In the United States that try to 
attract as many members as possible, the Communist Party has always 
sought to restrict Its membership and to admit only those who fit 
Its current needs. or Interests. ' Before 1917, the Party recruited 
only those Individuals who were willing to be dedicated revolution- 
aries. Originally the Party Included as many members drawn from 
wel l-educated, middle-ci ass backgrounds as It did from workers. 

After the 1917 Revolution, the Party consciously tried to widen 
Its proletarian base by deliberately recruiting most of Its members 
from the worker and peasant classes. At the same time It- restricted 
severely the recruitment of members from other occupations and soc- 
ial classes. 

In the I930*s the Party once again altered Its approach and began 
to recruit members from all occupations and classes. Party recruiters 
sought out the **best people** who were likely to provide the most 
competent leadership In al I phases of Soviet society. In 1^2 the 
Party numbered 10,1^00,000, approximately seven per cent of the total 
adult population. 

In the tables which follow, you will be able to discover what social 
groups are now most heavily represented by Soviet political leaders. ‘ 
As you read, keep the following questions In mind: 



1. How are Soviet political leaders differentiated from 
the population as a whole? 

2. What trends can you observe In the social backgrounds 
of Soviet political leaders? 

3« How are Soviet leaders similar to or dissimilar from 
American pol It leal leaders? 

b. On the basis of these tables, to what extent do Soviet 
leaders represent the *niest people** In Soviet society? 
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NATIONAL ORIGIN AND ACCESS TO POLITICAL LEADERSHIP SN THE SOVIET UNION 
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table mi 



■;'^' vif 



N-175 



1958 

H*tOO 



P*r Cer.t 



pv /1 1 i iV 9 onu yuwrnin^nv 

Politics (party bureaucracy? 
USSR; electoral politics? 
USA) 

> private career and politics 
^. Politics and gov^ntnent 
bureaucracy 

Private career and govern- 
ment bureaucracy 
Total commerce and Industry 
Total other occupations . 
Military (including I 
military and business? 
USA) 

dcumallsn^ mass medla« 
writing ,/■ I'/;'' 

Sdfjcatloh and sciences 
Labor organisations 
■i: taw 
Diplomacy 
Religion 
- Farming 

Faetcry worker 
Tbtal 



61.7 


yij ^ 


37.7 


19.0 


mime 


8.0 


24.0 


i.O 


•iei* 


9.0 


18.8 


iiO.O 


19.5 


f 25.0 


8.2 


7.0 




t.O 


i-T 


S.0 


1.7 


■3.0 


•6 


3.0 


*•7 




ease 


1.0 


i.r 


1.0 


i.i 


eees 


ioqjS ^ 


" mr - 



• i^uf V9 orv QFQwn T^Qm fiwmoers 

of the Central Committee of the CPSU 



♦♦ These are top nctlonal leaders as ldenti- 

- They were scattered across poll tles^ govern* 
V c t ^ busMeSs and the professions but were 

«i* Judged to have a major voice In making 
decisions at the national level (See Floyd 
Hunter, Top Leadershlos USA.^^C^^ Htii. 
*959r ^ • 

I* About what percentagb of the leaders of each nation are drawn 
from the category labeled *1^talt Other oceupatlons^t 

2» Which of the two states wl 1 1 have a higher percentage of Its 
leaders primarily enga^d In pplittcs and governmantf 
5* Wh is tbe major sourcs of^^Miericif 
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TABLE IV 

miMARY lUSTITUnONAL CONNECTION 
OF TOP SOVIET LEADERS: PARTY 
PRESIDIUM AND SECRETARIAT OOMSINEO 



BULGANIN* 



A 


STALIN 

191*9 

N-15 


MALENKOV SHCHEV 

1953 -956 

N>I8 N-21 

Per Cent 


KHRUSHCHEV 

1968 

N*8I 


Party dpparat 






67 


81 


(ideologue) 


(7) 


(M) 


dW 


(20) 


State bureaucracy 


33 


26 


23 


•9 


(Industrial) 


(20) 


07) 


(th) 


(5) . 


Police and military 


»> 


II 


9 


mm ■ 

. f ■ 4 . . * • 


Educational Background 




Higher 

(Teelml ca 1 *Sc 1 en 1 1 f 1 c 


t»0 


56 


71 


76 


Institute) 

(Economics* Marxism- 
Leninism* and 


(33) 


(U5) 


(53) 


(52) 


humanities) 
Incomplete higher and 


(6) 


(II) 


(18) 


(21*) 


secondary 


3U 

m 


SI 


lU 


19 

(il! 


(Seminary) 

(Technical) 


(i?i 


!li 


Primary 


13 


II 


5 


5 


■Less.-.v.. 


•3 


1 1 


9 





**Apparef’^ means those Individuals who are 
totally involved in the every day operation 
of the Communist Party* The closest equivalents 
f to the United States would be the national com- 
mitteemen* state chairman* and county chairmen 
of each ‘of our political parties* 

. U What Institution has provided most of the leaders In 
Khrushchevas government? 

2f Does the secret police wield greater or less influence 
today In terms of providing leaders than It did under 
Stalin? 

3* Are Khrushchev's leaders better or more poorly educated 
than leaders under Stalin? 

b* What genera II zat I ^ you make about the trend In 

choosing leaders In the USSR based on this table? 
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TABjLE V 






EpUC^tlOM AND PARTY iHEWBERSHIPt 
SdtflET UMION 



CoiiipUt* higher •dueatlen 
Incoa^let’e higher and see* 
ondary 

Spaefall2ad aacondary 
iRcotnplaft aacondary 
Primary er laaa 

TdraC 



Al ■ 



CPSU 

POPULATION MEMBERS 
(*959) (*96i) RATIO 

In Ml 1 1 Iona « pi|r cant 



y}.6 


1.3 


3ft.8 


10.6 


8.9 


i --Wm 


7.9 

35.lt 


1.6 

2.6 


<S5,0 

8.8 


J5I.I : 


.8 


•5 


206.8 


m 





I ^ Of 
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■ V. 

UNIT IEAOSRS OAIN AND MAINTAIN SUP^ 

STATING THE ISSUE 

.In every soeloty political leaders face two problems? how to gall n 
support In order to win office and, once In office, how to keep 
support In order to remsiln there* In societies where leadership 
rests on military strength, a leader must always make sure that 
this opposition remains unarmed to guard against the possibility 
of a rex^lutlon* In a democratic society, however, the weapons of 
the opposition are primarily votes. Political leaders can ’•disarm*' 
their opponents only by winning away the votes required to win a 
position of leadership. 

Not all of our leaders gain and maintain support In the same ways. 
Elected officials must first win the approval of their parties, 
and then win a victory from the voters at the polls. Party organ- 
izers are primarily concerned with gaining and maintaining the sup- 
port of pdrty leaders. -Appointed bureaucrats worry more about win- 
ning and preserving the support of the admlolstratlve and legislative 
branches of the government. They are only Indirectly concerned with 
what the voters think. 

In Readings Id to 2$ which follow we will focus on the ways In which 
American political leaders— especial ly elected off Iclals— gain and 
jna I nta In support. As you read, keep the fol lowing questions In 
mind? Are most voters In elections determined more by emotional 
or rational reactions to the appeals of candidates^ Once he Is in 
office, does an elected of flclat require a different sort of support 
from the kind that won him the office In the first place? What 
happens to American pol Iticai leaders when they lose support? How 
could we Improve the ways In which our I eoders gain and maintain 
suppprt? ;• 
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READING XVI 

THE ROLE OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Ppliticdl portics ploy a Hay rota 3n the Afnerican poittical system* 
^ong other things, they are responsible for recruiting and train- 
ing American political leaders, and for gaining and maintaining 
support for them. Yet, the term "political party" is not used in 
the Constitution. Our founding fathers did not expect political 
such as the ones we have, to develop in this country. 

They believed that voters should choose the best candidates with- 
out reference to party affi I iat ions, and that parties would only 
be a divisive influence In American life. 

Practical politics soon made it clear that parties were essential 
to a democratic political system. In. the I790«s, two groups of 
leaders began to form around Thomas Jefferson and Alexander 
Hamilton, and began to work in the Congress as If they were mem- 
bers of parties. By the Jacksonian period In the iBjO's, a full 
party system had emerged, with nominating conventions, nationally 
acknowledged leaders, big campaigns, and even family quarrels over 
the dinner table. Our present Democratic party had Its origins 
In these early years. The Republican party developed Just before 
the Civil War in the great battle over slavery. 

From time to time, other parties have tried to make their way in 
American politics. They arose because some groups of voters be- 
lieved that neither of the two major parties was serving their 
interests^ These third parties have al l faded away, but the two . 
major parties often adopted their stands on issues which caused 
them to break away in the first place. The failure of third 
parties to win a permanent place in American society suggests 
that a two-party system has great merit in American politics. 

In Reading l6, we wM l study the funcTions of political parties 
in the United States. As you read, keep the following questions 
in minds 

Avhat are the major funetions of political parties Tn 
the United States? How are these* functions related 
to gaining and maintaining support for leaders? 

R. Could these functions be performed Just as well by 

one party rather than by two? By more than two parties? 
Three? . Are there any other institutions in American 
society that c^ Id perform these functions as well as 
parties can? 
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THE A^AERICAN PARTY SYSTEA\ 

The central purpose of the polttlcal party Is to gain political 
power In order tp control the decision-making machinery of the 
government* To achieve this goat, the party sets up and operates 
the complex political machinery to win poll t lea! offices, formu- 
lates policy for public debate, works for or against Segislatlon, 
and provides a forum where citizens can debate Issueso 

To fill political offices the party must first recruit the can- 
didate, then nominate him, next campaign for him, and finally, 
win the election* Party officials select from their membership 
Individuals who are willing to become candidates for each vacant 
office* When a party lacks qualified candidates, it actively 
recruits them* In 1952, the Republican party drafted General 
Elsenhower as its standard bearer when party, leaders v/ere dis<« 
satisfied with the qualifications of its more experienced men» 

FoMov/ing the nominations, the party campaigns for its candidates* 

It raises the necessary money and recruits volunteers to help with 
the Job* The task of reaching a 11 the voters In a national or 
state campaign is difficult and expensive under the best' conditions* 
A political party can collect funds from Its supporters that v/cAild 
not be available to on individual candidate* The party also con 
recruit and organize speakers and other volunteer workers to ad* 
dress mail, pqrsuade people ro register, and to get out and vote* 

In addition to providing people for elective political off 
the party maintains lists of candidates for appoih ted offices* 

V/h i i € most appoi nted of f I ces are filled from the rol I s, pf the 
Civil Service organization, v/hich gives competitive examination 
for most Jobs in the government, soffle appointed offices ore given 
as rewards for faithful service to the party* 

Political parties have additional; functions* For example, they 
often suggest nev/ poncies to government officials* Political 
parties have no monopoly on this function^ other groups, such 

as labor unions, veterans* organizations, business and clvl<5 
groups, also proposed i deas to the general pub I ic and to legls» 
lators. Pol itical. parties, hov/ever , are Ideal ly sotted to con- 
vert Ideas into specif ic poilcies which can be discussed publicly, 
such as the extent of foreign aid, the attitude of government 
tew/ard education, and the relationship of legislation to civil 
rights* Such pbllcses reach’s compromise that most people in 
the party can support* Once agreement has be^eh: reached and the 
issue becomes party policy, ail candidates apd piarty members are 
supposed to support It* .In this way^. a number 6f pb I icies reach 
the attention of government officials* 
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Not all ppllcy originates within the major parties. Some policies^ 
which are now embraced by the two major parties, were at first 
launched by third party movements. Social Security '^nd the pro- 
gressive Income tax are two examples of policies which were first 
proposed by the American Socialist Party, and were later adopted 
by the Democratic party, and finally accepted by the Republicans. 
Both the Republicans and the Democrats are anxious to pdopt 
policies which seem to be popular with a large number of voters. 
Attrccting the voters of a group whose members are particularly 
excited about one Issue helps to win elections In the United 
States. 

Each party seeks to pitch Its program to the. middle of the road 
where most Americans are to be found. Since American political 
parties have not been organized along ideological lines, both 
the Republicans and the Democrats contain liberal and conserva- 
tive members. The differences among members within each party 
are much greater than the differences between the parties them- 
selves. On most major Issues, the two major parties are In 
fundamental agreement. An examination of the party platforms 
supports this statement. The parties are more likely to differ 
on how to achieve commonly agreed upon goals than on thegoals 
themselves. In an election campaign, the representatives of 
each party argue vigorously that the Republican or the Democratic 
way Is the best way to get things done. Because candidates em- 
phasize the differences In stand and the differences In methods 
of the two parties, many voters do net realize how much the two 
groups have In common. 

Parties not only formulate policy for public debate, but they 
also organize to get policy statements passed Into legislation. 

V/hen a party wins pn election. Its supporters expect It to make 
good on the pledges In its platform. Although no one knows 
which portion of the platform received the greatest support 
from the voters, the winning party normally assumes that Its 
victory was a vote of approval for the entire party platform, 
and a. mandate from the public to put It Into action. 

There Is still another function of political parties In American 
society. The minority party acts as the opposition. For example, 
when the Democratic party has control of the Presidency and the 
Congress, the Republican party maintains a steady barrage of cri- 
ticisms. When the otit-party criticized constructively. It can 
help the party In power to make more thoughtful decisions. Un- 
fortunately, the minority party in oiir system Is really leader I ess. 
The party In power takes Its cues f^ the president; the out-party. 
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on the other hand* has only a defeated candidate to rally around^ 
and more often than not, he has no position in the government. 
Various party leaders in Congress then sieze leaderahip of the 
minority party, despite the fact that they may not be able to 
speak for the party as a whole. 

Political parties perform still other functions in American society 
They are important as educational agencies. In a democratic 
society citizens must be kept informed of the issues if t.hey are to 
fulfil! their roles as responsible voters. By laying issues of 
public controversy before the voters for discussion, debate and 
decision, American political parties act as agents of adult edu- 
cation, They create interest in political issues and attempt to 
enlighten the voter. 

Political parties reduce conflict in our society. Parties settle 
many divisions within their ranks by reaching compromises before 
a political campaign oegins. For this reason, the violence char- 
acteristic of political campaigns in some countries is notice- 
ably missing in the United States, Voters may hold strongly to 
their party’s purpose and candidates, but after the votes have 
been counted, the decision of the voters Is accepted. Defeated 
candidates do not launch revolutions or lead riots in the streets. 

Parties are sometimes a source of favors and aid to people who 
need help. The political machines, which were so common in large 
cities earSier in this century, are good examples. Recent im- 
migrants who crowded into the poor sections of large urban areas 
frequently relied upon political parties for Jobs, food, rent, 
money, or favor from the police. In return for these favors, 
people willingly expressed their appreciation at the ballot box. 

Finally, parties serve a symbolic function to many Americans, 

They provide an object to which men can pin their faith and 
alSegiance, A'.ost voters cannot study the credentials of each 
candidate for office. For this reason, they tend to vote for 
.their party’s candidate when they do not knonw the candidates 
personally. Faced with a long list of names of men and women 
they do not know, the voter sometimes casts his ballot for an 
institution he loves and trusts— his political party. 

In all these ways, political parties act to gain and maintain 
support for American political leaders, f.*.any people vigorously 
object to the way political parties are run. They poinf to the 
fact that parties do not represent real choices to the voters » 
because they are so much al ike. They criticize the fa? lure of 
the (parties to emphasize issues more than personalities, or the 
general hoopla which goes on at a po" itlca I convention. But 
critics have been unable to suggest an institution which cvxild 
replace political parties. The functions it performs are vital 
to political life in a 'democracy. 



READING XVII 

THE ROLE OF INTEREST GROUPS 

In the last lesson we learned that the primary functions of political 
parties Is to secure and to maintain support for political leaders. 
V/hlle political parties p2ay a predominant role, they are by no means 
the only group Interested In securing the election of certain can- 
didates. Who these groups are and how they operate Is the focus of 
the lesson today. r 

Americans Identify themselves with other organizations than political 
parties. For example, a typical American male citizen may be a 
iriember of the Baptist Church, the American Legion, the Lions Club, 
and the Plumbers Union as v/el I as the Democratic party. As a member 
of each of these groups, he will share Interests with others of the 
groups. He may as a Baptist oppose Federal aid to parochial schools 
fls a Legionnaire support greater Federal aid to veterans. He 
may Join with others in an Interest group to support candidates for 
election who are favorable to the group's point of view and help 
defeat those candidates who oppose legislation the group favors. 

In most cases the Interest group does not v/lsh to form a third party 
and campaign for Its own candidates; It realizes that It would have 
difficulty winning elections on the narrow Interests advanced by the 
group. Therefore, It normally chooses to operate within the exist- 
ing two major parties. It tries to secure the nomination of can- 
didates favorable to Its point of view. Once each party has announced 
Its nominations, the Interest group decides which of the two candid- 
ates It will support and works actively to secure that candidate's 
victory. 

Thus,^Sn their attempts to gain and maintain support, American 
political leaders find that they must not only secure the support 
of their party but also attempt to -satisfy many Interest groups 
as well. The Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American Legion, the American /Aedlcal Society, 
the Farm Bureau, and the AFL-CIO are just a few of the many groups 
who are vital iy interested in supporting candidates favorable to 
their point of view. 

In the reading that fol lows you will have the oppor'tunity to learn 
how one of the most active of these groups operate. As you read, 
think about these questions? 
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I. Kaur «re the f urn: t ions of an Interest group d I 
from those of a poiVtIeal party? 

2« Hovf would an Amerteon political leader go about seeur« 
ing the suppoi^t of such a group as the CIO-PAC? 

Ob auieh <^dUbs halo br hinder our deiiwcratlc system? ' I 




m cio-PAC * 

* Prom Jack Xroll, "the CIO-PAC" in Henry A* Turner* fOLXTXCS IH THE UNXTED 
STATES (New York, Mcbraw-HlU: 1955). 

The operation of the Political Action Committee of the CXO ia eaqilained in thia 
article b/ narrating an acoount of how the FAC might work in a hypothetical 
congressional district. The narrative tells of the procedures of the PAC in 
a congressional election, from the screening of eahdidatea, to the eiidoraement 
of one candidate, to the iwrk^ t^ does for the candidate up to add including 
olection^day.;;- "v.- 
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READING XVI II 
THE ROLE OF aECTIONS 

Elections serve different purposes In different political systems. 
In some societies they ^r*^ little more than festive occasions dur* 
Ing which the voters register their approval of the leaders that 
guide and direct their lives. In such elections the voters are 
given no chc»1ce of candidates; hence, elections ore never **lost** 
and nothing Is really decided. 

In the United States elections are a principal technique by which 
American political leaders gain and maintain support. V/e have 
learned that political parties and Interest groups have a vital 
role to play In gaining and maintaining support for American 
politicos leaders, and the focus of their efforts Is on winning 
elections. Elections ore really contests between candidates and 
parties for the good will of the American voter. The stakes are 
high. V/lctery In an election determines not only our elected 
officlads. Elections also determine the fates of many appointed 
bureaucrats as the winning party expects to fill all of the top 
appointive positions v/lth Its own party members. Party organizers, 
too, ar© judged by elections as their abilities to "deliver** the 
votes or the failure to do so has considerable bearing on their 
political views. 

Elections are crucial, therefore. In the effort to gain and main** 
tain support for American political leaders. But why have we 
chosen this technique to select our leaders? V/e could choose 
them In many other ways. Elections must serve other purposes 
than simply the selection of political leaders. In the reading 
that follov/s, you will have the opportunity to study some of 
these functions. 

To help you In your understanding of the reading, think about 
the following l.ssuesiir 

I •; Why choose leaders by elect ionsY 

According to the author, what are the four major 
functions of American elections? 

J. If we did not have elections, how could citizens 
participate In government? 

ii^. In what way do our elections nresen? Genuine choices 
to voters? 

5* Mow do elections contribute to. gaining and maintaining 
support for American political leaders? 
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if a student from another country were to ask why we have elec- 
tions in the United States^ the answer would seem obvious* V/e 
would probably say that we have elections In order to choose 
our political leaders. This answer Is simple and correct, but 
It Is cjulte Incomplete* Elections have other, purposes as well* 

Political leaders could be chosen In-a number of ways* V/e could 
choose them by lot: let every citizen dray/ a number and those 

Vfho drew the lucky numbers could govern for a while* As .an. alter- 
native, we might select our leaders by heredity, simply letting 
the sons of leaders Inherit their jobs. V/e CQUId let a board of 
non-partisan experts pick our leaders for us* V/e might even ad- 
minister tests to try to find the? best qualified leaders and give 
the of governing to them* /Aost of these methods are more 
efficient and cheaper than our present one* Some of them might 
e^n produce better leadership* At one time'or another, all of 
them have been suggested by political thinkers* 

Yet, none of them seems quite suitable* None of them fulfills 
the same purpose that democratic elections do. Elections In a 
democratic political system do more than decide who Is to govern* 
In addition to choosing leaders, democratic elections haye three 
additional functions? (j) they provide a way for each citizen 
to participate In the go^/ern I ng process; (2) they present genuine 
alternatives to the voters; and (5) they make the choices of the 
voters binding on the govrernment* 

Democratic government has often been defined a© government by 
the people* But what does **g©vernmont by the people** actually 
mean? A cursory glance at any democratic government Immediately 
tells us that **the people** do not make the everyday decisions 
that constitute the process of governing* Political leaders 
make these decisions* 

The tasks of government are so vast and so complex that the Job 
of governing requires all a man's talents and energies* Even 
If all the people were quiillfied to make the everyday decisions 
of government, they would not have time to do so# Nothing eiss 
In society would get done* V/e can speak of democratic govern- 
ment as government by the people, however, because the people 
participate In the governing process at Its most ylt«l point— 
ehoc»s3ng the leadership* This choice Is made by voting In elec- 
tions* 

One political scientist has described the democratic process 
by using the example of shoes* He argues that most Americans 
ars poorly qualified to govern, to make day-by-^ deetstonC* 
or even to decide major policy Issues* Most Amsrleanc, he 
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says, are too II l«|nformed and they have neither the time nor 
the access to Information which Is required to arrive at rational 
political decisions* In like manner, this political scientist 
states, we Americans would be unable to make our own shoes* V/e 
lack the time, the materials, the tools, and the kno-w-hciv to put 
together a pair of shoes we v/ould be willing to have others see 
us wear* Therefore, we buy our shoes and In so doing delegate 
the Job of making shoes to others^ 

Although we delegate the manufacture of our shoes, we by no means 
delegate the choice of our shoes* V/e reserve the right to deter* 
mine whether the shoe looks good to us and whether It fits* V/e 
would not buy a pair of shoes on the recommendation of a shoe 
salesman (an expert In his field) , If the shoes were pinching our 
feet* In this case we think that we knoiy what Is best for us* 

The manufacture of shoes Is left to others, but we decide If the 
shoes fit us* 

^ * 

Elections serve a **shoe*p Inching** function for American voters* 
^'ost of U5 would be utterly confused In trying to run the State 
Department, or any of the other activities of government* V/e 
know that there are trained personnel more qualified than most 
of us to head these various departments of the government* V/e 
believe, however, that we are qualified to Judge the results of 
our leaders* oollcles* If our defenses appear to be weak and 
If the Post Office seems to be mismanaged, the voters will de* 
mand a changd; they will ask for a **new brand of shoes**-* I *e*, 
a new administration and new policies* 

T^ notion of participation by tte people In democratic govern- 
ment also Includes the notion of participation by all the people 
and not Just by the wealthy, tite educated or the privileged ele- 
ments In society* This notion of participation by all, or the 
Idea of universal suffrage. Is relatively modern* It developed 
rapidly during the nineteenth century* 

In 1769 only one out of every thirty Americans was eligible to 
vote* No women could vote* Most states excluded slaves and 
males who had ho property or who paid no taxes* Some states 
even excluded members of certain religious faiths* Gradually, 
more and more people were given the right to vote. In 1920, 
with the passage of the 19th amendment which gave women this 
right, universal suffrage, with a few exceptions, was achieved 
In the United Statos* 
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It may surprise you to know that many American citizens do not 
exercise tjelr right to vote and to participate In the democratic 
process. They do not participate for a variety of reasons. In 
some eases they are unable to meet the legal requirements for 
wting; In other cases It appears to be lack of Interest which 
k^s voters irm the polls. V/e shall examine this problem more 
closely In readings 51 and 52. 



I*.***^? enough that the turnout of ^ters be large to Insure 
that It Is democratic. A far larger percentage of people regu- 
larly vote In elections In the Soviet Union than do In the 
United States^ yet Soviet elections are not considered demo- 
aratic by our standards. For an election to be truly democratic 
the voter niust have a choice of candidates. If there were no 
onpositlon In an elect lon^ that Is to say, if only one candidate 
office, the right to vote would be meaningless. 

There must be clear alternatives presented to the voters. 

^ well does the United States meet this requirement? Foreign 
obserwrs of American politics often argue that our elections 
give the wters little real choice. They say that there really 

the Republican and the Oemocratlc parties, 
pointing wt that southern Democrats ore more conservative than 
many northern Republicans. These observers maintain that al- 
thwgh we kmp up the appearance of two porties. In reality there 
are no significant differences between them. ^ 

0 

scientists argue that a more sophisticated 
wslon of this question should be asked, "How much choice can 
there be. One of the significant features of American politics 
is t^ amount of agreement that exists. The vast majority of 
agree the ends of government howeS^ mu^ they 

#5? means to rea<di these ends. No deqp polltf* 

cal splits divide the American population. 

fST !!!?"?**' ell Americans agree that although our system 

may not be perfect, it Is the best one for our purposes. They 
a I CO agree that the church and the state should be separated and 
t^t prlyate^enterprise.should be maintained. No one could get 
elected In the United States who did not uphold these views. 

Moreover, in a two-pvty system, both parties must appeal to the 
same voters. If we were to divide the American people on the 
basis of their political views Into three groups c^ led left 
center, and right, the majority would fall somevdiere in the 
center gfcup. To be elected, a radical or a conservative must 




attract m1ddle«ot«*tha«road votes and must moderate his appeal to 
the voters* This means that an American political leader seek- 
ing to gain support must pitch his appeal to where most Americans 
can be founds In the middle-of-the-road politically. The Issues 
a candidate selects to try to win support are Issues he believes 
most Americans are likely to approve and are not likely, therefore, 
to be for different from the Issues his opponent has selected as 
the basis for his appeal. In addition to the opportunity for 
universal participation and the opportunity for choice, the alter- 
natives made by the voters must be binding on the governnent If 
an election Is to be cal led democralTc. Is this requirement satis- 
fied In American elections? 

Elections In the United States give general directives to the 
government. In 193^* Elsenhower was elected partly to put an 
end to the fighting In Korea. In i960, Kennedy v/as elected 
partly to **get the country moving again.** How Elsenhower was 
to solve the Korean problem or hav Kennedy was to move the 
country was not decided In the election. It v/as decided later 
by the leadership v/lth little direct guidance fron the electorate* 

The conclusion does not mean, however, that elections have no 
meaning or that they make no binding political decisions. The 
very fact that an election decides who will have authority to 
make governmental decisions Is tremendously Important. V/e may 
disagree with the actions of 'a particular president or a par- 
ticular congress. It Is our right to disagree. But If the 
election was honest, we cannot disagree with the leadership's 
right to make political decisions. The people have given the 
leaders that right. And If enough people disagree with decisions 
that are made, the leadership can be voted out of office In the 
next election. No one In the United States Is elected to public 
office for life (except for Judges In some states). Instead, 
our political leaders are forced to go to their electorate every 
two, four, or six years to get the peeple*s approval to continue 
as leaders. Our system demands public approval expressed In 
regular, formal elections In order for political leaders to 
remain in office. 

Democratic elections, then, not only serve the purpose of choos- 
ing political leadership. They are a* method, and the only work- 
able method discovered thus far, for allowing all citizens to 
participate In the process of governing. To be meaningful, they 
must provide; the citizen with real choices, and the choices made 
by the majority of the citizens must bo binding on the government* 
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In the United States we have not yet fully realized these dsmocratle 
Ideals. In the first place, one group of American citizens, the 
American Negro, has not had full voting rights. Secondly, In some 
states one party so predominates, that the voter has little choice 
except In primary elections. This Is true In some southern states 
where the Democratic Party is almost sure to be elected and In 
some New England and v/cstern states where the Republican Party Is 
In virtual control. Finally, we .nust admit that if our elections 
were more Issue-oriented, they would give more meaningful direc- 
tions to the government. 

The fault does not lie with the system but with the use we have 
made of the system. No country has achieved a fully mature 
democracy. We c^n say that we are closer to this goal than We 
were one hundred, or even fifty, years ago. 



READING XIX 

THE ROLE OF POLITICAL CAA*PAI6NS 

It Is clear that political leaders believe that election campaigns 
are an Important technique for attracting political support. Un- 
fortunately, It Is not equally certain that the form which pol It leal 
campaigns assume In the United States Is flattering either to the 
Intelligence of American voters or to our democratic system of gov- 
ernment. Many critics of American election campaigns argue that 
there Is more nonsense than discussion of Issues Involved with 
typical campaigns. Kissing babies, shaking hands In supermarkets 
and outside factory gates, and distributing campaign buttons— ail 
standard procedures In every campaign— have little connection with 
either the Issues dividing the candidates or with their relative 
competency for the offices they hope to fill. 

On the other hand, amid all the hoopla and fooilshness, the can- 
didates do speak and often to the Issues. While attempting to 
project the Image of friendly and trustworthy man, a candidate 
also tries to convince the voters that he Is the most competent 
man fer the office and has the best approach for solving the 
problems of government. 

For better or for worse, election campaigns have become a per- 
manent fixture in our political life. No serlpus candidate for 
pol I tlcat office can afford to Ignore this widely-accepted tech- 
nique for gaining support. 
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I* Hw did Stevenson ond Long disagree about* the function 
of campaigning? About campaign techniques? 

2. difference In technique a function of the 
political arena, that Is, did the techniques differ 
because one man was engaged In a national election 
and the other in a state election? 

3. What favors work for and against a candidate who 

wou d embrace one of these two techniques to the 
exclusion of the other? Which of the techniques 
Is more likely to be successful? ^ 



j ADLAI STEVENSON ON CAMPAIGNING * 

From! Adlal Stevenson, MyUOR CAMPAIGN SPEECHES OF ADLAI E, STEVENSON; 1952 
(Mew York, Random House: 1953) xt-xxvlii passim . 

The late Adlal Stevenson Introduced a volume of his speeches with some of his 
impressions of campaigning for the presidency and with an explanation of his 
strategy for the 1952 campaign. In this selection Stevenson points out the 
tremendous pressures imposed upon a presidential candidate, stating that **we 
have contrived few more exacting ordeals than a presidential campaign." His 
strategy for the 1952 campaign, he says, was to give twelve or thirteen speeches 
explaining his position on the more important issues and then debate them with 
the opposition as they attacked his stand. Stevenson says that the Republican 
candidate never rose to the bait, however, and the issues were never discussed. 



HUEY LONG: CAMPAIGNS IN ARKANSAS * 

From Carleton Beals, THE STORY OP HUEY P. LONG (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Co.! 1935). 

This selection from Beals' biography of the "Kingfish" tells of how he campaigned 
in Arkansas for his friend, Hattie Garraway. Beals explains how a fleet of seven 
trucks would go from town to town and set up a meeting place so that Long could 
deliver his peculiar brand of campaign oratory based on "Share the Wealth" 
philosophy. Two sound trucks would be dispatched to two different cities each 
with accompanying vans stuffed full with campaign literature. After Long made 
his speech i^ one town, he would proceed to the next where the second truck 

set up. Meanwhile the truck in the first town would dismantle the 
*P*dkers platform and transport it to the third town on Huey's itinerary. 
®5lcerptf fromMuey^s speeches in this selection give the flavor of Long's campaign 
;-'teclwiqiies;.''7 ■ 
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READING XX 

VIWY AAKERICANS VOTE AS THEY DOt 

Most people like to think that they make up their own minds when 
they go to the polls* But do theyf We use terms such as the 
Democratic South,, the Democratic blg»elty vote, and the rural 
Republican vote to Indicate that people In certain environments 
tend to vote In p»*edlctable ways* On the whole, once we know a 
personU education, ethnic and religious background. Income and 
place of residence and the political preference of hts parents 
we can predict which party he will support most of the time* 

There will always be a number of exceptions to th? rules* We 
cannot always predict accurately what any single voter will do 
even when we have all this Information* A man may dislike the \ 
nominee of his party In a particular election so much that he 
will refuse to support him* Similarly the stand of his party 
on a particular Issue may cause him to "cross over" and support 
the opposition or, perhaps, to fall to vote at all* 

Despite exceptions such as these, we can make generalizations 
about how voters from certain backgrounds will behave* In the 
reading for today, you will have an opportunity to test the con- 
elusion that peoples* votes are predictable If we know enough 
about their backgrounds through a questionnaire*. You are to 
Interview one adult (perhaps one of your parents), giving him 
the questionnaire which Is printed on pages and * When 
you have completed the questionnaire, ask your"respondent whether 
he voted for the Democratic or the Republican candidate In the 
last two presidential electfons* The answer to this question 
will help you to evaluate the worth of the questionnaire* 

The chart below will help you place your respondent along a scale 
which Indicates hm closely he ought In theory to be allied to a 
particular party* 
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from Eugdne ll^didkp*Hw Y<^U 16, 1956, 

This rsalactlon provides the students with a ques^tionnalre which will help them 
predict voting behavior* th^^^uestlonniiire/ developed hy the ik^ Burdick, 
aceduhts for such faetbrs as pardiitsV polttldil^ a^^ political 

affiliation, age, friends^ political affiliations, state' where voter lives* the 

the voter has cut off ties wlth^^ rt country from which he or his 
ancestcrs migrated, ethnic derivation, bceupatloh* and so 
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REAOING XXI 

HCW KENNEDY WON THE PRESIDENCY 

/ * ^ * 

In the last five readings we have been studying the ways In which 
American political leaders win p6wer« Because the United States 
has a two-party system^, most candidates must be nominated by a 
party to get their names on the ballot* Becoming the nominee of 
a party and winning support from It Is much easier If major In- . 
terest groups support the candidate. After he Is nominated by a 
party^ a candidate must campaign to win the support of voters In 
an election. During his campaign^ he must consider the various 
factors which tend traditionally to encourage voters to support 
the candidates of one party or the other. The successful politi- 
cian must consider all five of these factors— the party , the In- 
terest group f the campaign, the election process and the reason 
why people tend to support his party or that of his opponent— If 
he expects to win. 

Today’s reading concerns the way In which former President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy won the presidency In I9^« Ten years before. 
In I950» almost no one In the United States would have guessed 
that Kennedy would be president a decade later. Although he v/as 
a war hero and a member of Congress, he had almost ho following 
outside the ^<^ssachusetts area. Moreover, he was very young and 
a Roman Catholic. Kennedy’s rise to national fame began. In 193^ 
and resulted after four year$ of very hard work In his nomination 
and eventually In his election to the presidency. This case study 
In political success reveals many of the factors* which are. typical 
of political action In the United States. As you read, think 
about the following questions: 

1. What advantages and disadvantages did Kennedy have In 
his attemjpt to win the nomination? How many of Hyman’s 
nine tests could he pass? V/hat strategy did ne adopt? 

2. Vifhat appeals did Kennedy make to voters? How did he 
plan his campaign? 

3* V/hy did Kennedy win? What does this victory reveal 
about the way 
gain support? 

KENNEDY’S RISE TO POWER 

By 193^* It was well-known that John F. Kennedy was available as 
a candidate for the presidency In the Democratic party. He had 
become a senator from Massaehuaetta In 1932 and had had a quick 
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rlse to public proi^lnence^ In the 1956 Democratic convention he 
nominated Adlal Stevenson for the presidency and almost won the 
vice-president la I nomination In a dramatic struggle with Estes 
Kefauver, a senator from Tennessee* After he lost the nomination 
for the vice-presidency^ he campaigned vigorously for the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket* In 1957 he won the Pulitzer pir I ze for a book about 
American politicians^ entitled Profiles In Courage * In 195® he won 
73 per cent of the vote In his campa I gn for"^ree Sect Ion to the Senate 
from Alessachusetts* These events helped to establish him as a 
party regular^ as a confirmed vote-getter aiid as an IhtelStgent 
thinker and writer* Moreover, since he' and hIs friends controlled 
the Democratic party machinery In Massachusetfs^ he had a secure 
base for political operations. 

Kennedy had established a good public Image In his years In the 
Congress* He had not offended any major group of people within 
American society* On the whole his positions on specific Issues 
were moderate I y I Ibera I * He had gone on record I n favor of a Id 
to education, raising unemployment benefits, loosening I mm I gra- 
;tlon quotas, extending economic aid to Poland and strengthening 
national defenses* None of these positions was likely to offend 
any major group of voters; some of them might help him with par- 
ticular groups, such as the Poles* 

Kennedy had three handicaps to overcome* The first was that he 
was a Senator* For more than on^? hundred years the Democratic 
party had not nominated a senator for the presidency* Second, 
he was young and he looked even younger* He would be only U 3 
In the presidential campaign of 19^* FI no My, and most Import- 
antly, he was a Roman Catholic* The only other Roman Catholic 
nominated for the presidency by the Democratic party, Alfred E* 
Smith, had been beaten badly In 1928* Many people still wondered 
whether or not e Catholic could be elected Pres Idbnt* Despite 
these three handicaps Kennedy pushed ahead* He devoted almost all 
of his energy to winning the nomination, far more energy than any 
of his opponents devoted to this task* 

Kennedy drew upon four major resources which proved to be the key 
to his victory* The first was widespread support from a number 
of key people* Kennedy mobilized more people to work In his pre- 
convention campaign than any of his major rivals* He divided the 
country into areas and assigned control of each area to a relative 
or a close ally* These men then recruited Others within each state* 
In a state like Wisconsin, where Kennedy had a primary fight with 
Senator Hubert Humphrey, he was able to call on a larger number of 
experienced personnel than could Humphrey who lived In Wisconsin* 
Where Humphrey brought In ten top assistants for the West Virginia 
primary^ Kennedy brought In fifty* 
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Kennedy*s second major resource was an excellent orgentzatjon* 

Hfs brother^ Robert Kennedy^ had worked closely with Adlat Stevenson 
In the 193^ presidential campaign. Between 1936 and I 9 ^> he had 
bulff up ap extensive file of Information about politicians and In- 
fluential ^pporters In every State of the Union. This careful 
organization enabled the Kennedy campaign leaders to know exactly 
What their Job was. In each area they assigned men to such tasks 
as press relations, speeches f policy statements, fund-raising and 
public opinion polling. The Kennedys had a beautifully organized 
political machine. ^ 

The third major factor In Kennedy's favor was money. Kennedy spent 
almost four times as much money on the campaign as any of his four 
major opponents. This campaign chest— about $1 mil lion— enabled 
him to buy television time In key primaries, such as the one In 
West Virgin la, and to employ people to run the campaign well. 

Kennedy's fourth major resource was his general popularity and a 
favorable pub 1 1 c Image. In 1939 he steadily pulled ahead In 
public opinion polls as the leading candidate for the Oemocrattc 
party. He was young and attractive. In the four years between 
193^ ^nd 19^, he spoke to more Oemocratlc party gatherings than 
any other Important Democrat In the entire nation. This w 1 d®'» 
spread popular support was a mark In his favor. 

In order to win votes at the Democratic' convention, Kennedy, like 
all other candidates, had to decide on his major strategy. There 
are three major ways to win votes In a convention. The first Is 
by entering primary contests to win the support of delegates 
through a direct election. A second method Is through factional 
struggles within states, that Is, by supporting one group within 
a party which Is contending with another group for pov/er. The 
third means Is to negotiate with prominent party leaders to win 
votes by getting them to Influence the votes of delegates. Kennedy 
employed all three of these tactics. - He entered seven primaries 
and won them all, getting a total of 13U convention votes by this 
process. By winning the West Virginia primary he demonstrated his 
ability. to carry a heavily Protestant state. At the same time, 
his supporters worked within states such as Mew York where the 
party leadership was divided and won a number of votes for Kennedy 
by this fashion. Finally, In states where the party was unified, 
Kennedy dealt directly with the leaders. By this device he won the 
support of Ohio, California, Michigan and Pennsylvania. Because 
he worked so hard and his campaign was so well organized, Kennedy 
was nominated on the first ballot at the convention by a wide major- 
ity. This was the first step In his race for the presidency. 



As soon as the convention was over , {Kennedy took steps to heal the 
wounds which the primary, campaigns and the convention Itself had 
opened* He took the first step at the convention by securing the 
nomlnattcn of Lyndon Baines Johnson for the vlce*presldency* A 
southerner, Johnson could assure the Democratic party of the south* 
ern vote and give Kennedy time to concentrate on the mpdwest and . 
the northeast* Kennedy either visited major figures In the party, 
such as Mrs r Franklin D« Roosevelt, or sent some of his most prom* 
Inent supporters tc see them* In this way he rail led Important 
Democrats to his cause* 

Beginning In late August, Kennedy began a series of speeches. to 
clarify his position on major policy Issues such as foreign affairs, 
social security, agriculture and labor* These Issues did not play 
a vital part In the campaign* Far more Important was the general 
Impression he made on the voters and the image he projected to the 
public* He tried to transform his handlcop^-youth— Into an advant* 
age— vigor* And he stressed over and over again the need to "get 
the country moving again* ** ^ 

Kennedy’s religion was a major i^^tumbllng block In his campaign* 

Here he was Initially on the defensive^ he had to meet the Issue 
of his Catholicism head on* in a speech to 300 Protestant mtn*« 
Isters In Houston^ Texas, In September, he made a cleareut and 
definite statement of his belief In the separation of church and 
state* In the end, however, religion probably did Kennedy more 
harm than good* It Is true that he attracted back to the Democratic 
party many Catholics who had supported Elsenhower, but at the same 
time he lost many normal ly Oem^ratic voters In southern and border 
states* His strategy-meeting the Issue headron— probably saved 
him some votes he might otherwise have lost* 

The key to Kennedy's campaign lay In the four television debates 
which he had with the Republican candidate, Richard M* Nixon* 

Kennedy was less well known than Nlxon^ and he labored under the. 
handicap of youth and Inexperience* The debates ^were a major 
Kennedy triumph* They placed him on a footing of equality with 
Nixon and gave him an opportunity to demonstrate that he was Just' 
as well Informed and mature as the Vice President himself* They 
helped to minimize Nixon's campaign appeal on the basis of axper* 
lance* More than three ml 1 1 Ion voters reportedly Welded how to 
vote bn the basis of these debates* A substantial majority of 
them voted for Kennedy* 

To win a majority of seats In the electoral college, Kennedy had 
to win the large northeastbrn and mldwestern Industrial states* 

Here the Democratic party machines were strong, labor unions were 
wet 1 organized and there were many Cathol les* The l^nnady organi- 
zation Identified nine large states which accounted for ^ of the 
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269 electoral votes necessary to win. The states were Massachusetts^ 
New Yorkf New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, llllnc^ls, Texas 
and California. Kennedy concentrated his campaign In these states. 
The Democrats made their biggest effort to Increase registration and 
voting participation there. Because the Democrats are Identified 
with low Income groups whose members sometimes fall to vote, the 
Democrats usually benefit from a large turnout. Ail together six 
million more voters turned out In 19^ than had In I93^» certainly 
a benefit to Kennedy. 

The election was remarkably close. Kennedy received li9«7 per cent 
of the popular vote and Nixon received k9»o per cent. The remain* 
der went to minor candidates. Kennedy won.303 electoral votes and 
Nixon 219* Kennedy’s strategy of concentrating In the northeast 
and middle west paid off. He won 13U votes In New England and the 
middle Atlantic states, while Nixon won 12. He also carried the 
south and the border states by large major 1ties.-*8l to 33 3^ 

to 17 respectively. The candidates split the middle west** 30 votes 
for Nixon and Iff for Kennedy. In the 21 non*southern states west 
of the Mississippi, Nixon overwhelmed Kennedy lilt votes to 3U«‘ Of 
his nine key states, Kennedy carried seven losing only Ohio and 
California and these by narrow margins. It was the closest elec* 
tion In division of popular votes betv/een the major parties since 
1668. 

Kennedy’s victory In i960 Illustrates a number of rules about sue* 
cess In American politics. First, capture control of the party. 
Second, dd not offend major Interest groups and If possible, enlist 
their support. Third, decide upon a campaign strategy, consider*^ 

Ing all the factors Involved, such as why people vote the way they 
do. Fourth, In the election Itself, be sure that there Is a heavy 
registration and a large turnout In areas and among Interest groups 
which are likely to eiipport the candidate. These are the rules of 
American politics. 

READING XXI I 

HON AMERICAN POLITICAL LEADERS MAINTAIN SUPPORT 

The need for suoport does not end when an American political leader 
Is elected to office. He Is constantly driven to maintain the sup* 
port of the voters who elected him and to build additional support. 
This activity Is necessary not only to make him a more effective 
officeholder, but also to launch a campaign for re*elect1on. 

Members of the House of Representatives who stand for election 
every two years and who are therefore always In a campaign for re* 
election, must be particularly careful to "mend their fences** In 
this way. A political leader needs two kinds of support. In the 
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llrst plact, he must retain the support of the political party 
that helped to elect him to office* He must c^^ult regularly 
with party leaders and heed their advice about legislation# ap* 
pointments# and many other matters* Governors and presidents 
who are usually the leaders of their parties, try to place men 
who are synpathetlc to them In key party positions* 

• A political leader also requires a second kind of support: the 
active syi^athy of the general public* To this end he must con** 
stantly look for ways to keep himself In the public eye*lt Is 
Impossible for him to maintain the public Interest which was gen* 
erated during the election caepafgn, but a leader keeps hfs name 
In the public eye through newspaper, rad^^, and television pub* 
llcity* 

Of all our political leaders, the President of the United States 
has the greatest advantage In the coapetltlon for public atten* 
tion* A corps of V/h Its House reporters are assigned to record 
his every word* Vlhen he wishes to speak directly to the American 
people, the television networks Immediately cancel programs In 
order to give him the time he needs* No other pollVSclan has the 
same advantages; other political leaders must compote with spcrts, 
movies, T*V* and a hundred other diversions to win the attention 
of the American voter* 

The problem of holding the Interest of the American voter and keep* 
Ing his support Is therefore a difficult one for American political 
leaders at all levels* It Is not surprising to learn that some 
rather Ingenious techniques have been developed te solve this prob* 
lem* In the selection which follows you will discover a number of 
ways In which members of Congress have learned to create favorable 
publicity* As you read, consider the following questions; 

I* Jilhat evidence can you fVnd to Indicate that Congress* 
men are concerned about publlcltyf Why Is publicity 
so Important to American political I eaderat To the 
well-being of our political systemt 

2* Why Is It unusual to read harsh criticism of Individual 
Congressmen In our newspaperst 

3* Why would the films described In the.second reading be 
useful to a Congressmant 



GOVBRltiEilT BT PUBLICm * 

* From Douglas Cater, ''Government by Publicity,*' In THB REPOliTER, March 19, 1959 
and April 2, 1959; "Every Congressman a television Star" in THE REPORTER. 

June 16, 1955. " 



The two articles by Douglas Cater explain how congressmen publicise their activities 
in Washington. Cater points out that Congress has provided excellent facilities 
for the use of the press, and that congressmen often go to great lengths to please 
reporters. Returning favor for favor, congressmen willingly share information 
with reporters in exchange for favorable publicity. Cater also describes the 
•fl^orts of the Republican Congressional Coonittee to prepare elaborate television 
programs with congressmen as the stars. By manipulating sound tracks and film 
the Republican congressman can be seen on a television program interviewing a 
member or Other important official without even having mat the man* 
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REAOINe xxm 



WIEN LEADERS LOSE SUi^ORT 

• '» * . 

During fl’hu pnst two weeks' we have studied the techniques by which 
political leaders gain and maintain support* V/e have examined 
the ufays In which political parties and interest groups contribute 
to the suppert of Alnerlcan political leaders and specifically how 
one man^ John F* Kennedy^ used all of the avenues open to him to 
get elected to the presidency* 

It would be Inappropriate, however, to leave this unit without 
taking a lo<^ at what happens when American political leaders lose 
support* \Vhen we think of it. It is perfectly obvious that for 
each political leader who gains support, one or more other men 
have lost* In our society, political power is desired by many 
but achieved by only a relative few* Furthermore, once having 
attalhed a leadership position, one cannot be assured he will hold 
^t for long* American voters are often fickle and quickly desert 
one leader to embrace another. 

tlhat happens In the government and what happens to those political 
leaders who have led and lost? Is there a home for tired, old 
political leaders to which all are retired? In the reading v/hich 
foMcws you wl I r have the opportunity to study these and other 
questions* As you read, keep the following issues in mind: 

_ , _ In what branch of government is the turnover of political 

leaders the greatest? 

. 2* V/hat advantages and disadvantages are there in a turnover 
of political leadership? 

. '3* Do you think our political system makes adequatb provi- 
slon for a large-scale turnover of personnel? 

lu V/hat do former political leaders do having lost their 
political positions? * . 

3« According to Senator Neuberger what special frustrations 
^ - are experienced by former political loaders? 
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LOSI^K» SUPPORT ifl A DliMOCRACy 

In 1952, the Republican party seized power after twenty years of 
Democratic control of the national government* It caused a tre* 
mendous upheavel^ although a peaceful one* Thousands of former 
of f lce»holders lost their Jobs to Republican party regulars eager 
to taste the rewards that accompany an election victory* Hundreds 
of Democrats filled their brief cases« cleared off their desks, 
and left their offices for the last time* In spite of the bitter- 
ness of defeat, there was no suggestion of a revolution* No 
Democrats seized guns and barricaded themselved §n thetr offices 
to fight off t^ose sent to replace them* The Republican takeover 
was qu I te I ega I , and the Democrats bowed, however re luetant ly , to 
their fate* 

How different this change-over Is from that which often occurs else- 
where* In some countries a new party upon coming to power Immediately 
sets out to purge Its enemies* On this basis. In 199^, President 
Elsenhower should have sent troops either to shoot or to Imprison 
Adlal Stevenson and Harry Truman, the acknowledged leaders of the 
Democratic party* But no purges occurred, and no lives were lost 
as a result of the election, regardless of the Impact It may have 
had on specific Individuals* 

While the change of leaders which took place In 1952 was* uncommon 
In Its scope, there Is, of course, an on-goIng turnover of political 
leaders In the United States* This Is especial ly. true. In the ad- 
ministrative departments which often attract people who remain In 
1 government service only for a brief period* Still others are dis- 
charged while others are hired to take their places* This brings 
a constant flow of new people Into government to fill key appoint- 
ive positions* And many career personnel In government shift 
from one department to another as needs for their special talents 
occur* This kind of turnover in government Is healthful as It 
assures a constant stream of new leaders who can be trained and 
prepared for more difficult positions while attracting new Ideas 
to government service from bright young men and women* 

Of more dubious value Is the American custom of making a complete 
turnover In administration such as occurs when one party gives 
way to another* White It Is true that a complete change may have 
some advantages In bringing a fresh, new approach to the govern- 
ment, It also has the disadvantage of requiring a break-ln period 
for the new leaders who are able to do little more In the first 
few months In office than learn what their Jobs require* General 
Elsenhower had no pol It lea I experience to prepare him for the 
presidency and white Senator Kennedy had more. political experience, 
he was hardly trained as a president, nor was he even considered a 
national leader before he was named as the presidential candidate 
of the Democratic Party* Pew systems are so lll•SqMtpped to make a 
rapid and wholesale turnover as ours, and yet do It so easily and 
peacefully* 
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Tht problem of turnover ts not nearly so orftteal among our polfttcel 
leaders In the legislatures, legislative leadership usually rests 
upon seniority. A legislator Is not normally chosen as floor leader 
or committee chairman until he has had many years of service In the 
legislature. When there Is a shift of party control In the legts» 
lature, new chairmen will be selected for the committees, but these 
will be men who have had years of. experience on their respective 
committees. 

Neither Is the problem of turnover great within the party organiza- 
tions. Party organizers such as city and state party chairmen . 
reach such positions only after years of experience and of loyal 
service to the party. Once In power they are not quickly turned 
out. 

What happens to our pol It leal leaders after they have lost support 
and have been discarded by the American voterT Many find positions 
In business. As a result of the contacts they developed during 
their pol Itical life, former political leaders are valuable assets 
to large corporations that must deal regularly with the government. 
Others become lobbyists for special Interest groups. They take 
advantage, of friends both In the executive and legislative branches 
to further the Interests of special groups. Some, who are attorneys, 
return to the practice of taw* The publicity aroused by their public 
life may make their practices far more lucrative than they were be- 
fore they ran for office. Many political leaders— especial I y legis- 
lators— combine their practice of law with their v/erk In the legis- 
lature as. the latter contributes to the success of the former. 

But once having experienced the challenges and glamor of political 
leadership, many find It difficult to reconcile themselves to the 
more modest demands and excitement of non-pol Itlcal life and con- 
tinue to dream of a return to power. A description of this at- 
titude Is contained In the .reading by Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
printed below.* 



♦ Prom Richard L. Neuberger, "1 Run for Office,” In HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
February, 1947, 



In this selection the late senator from Oregon describes the life of 
officeholders vdio are defeated. He explains that they continue to try to 
cone back^ but they Seldom do. Most find it impossible to leave the capitals 
where decisions are^made, and upon defeat, attempt to find a job which will 
keep them near the seat of decision-making. Neuberger compares defeated 
politicians to Ring Lardner's description of former star athletes, "the 
siost pathetic people he knew. 
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UMIT y SUPPORT IN THE USSR 

STATING THE ISSUE 



ln,Unlt V we studied the ways In v/htch American political leaders 
win arid hold support* The problem of support Is important to 
leaders In non-demccratic societies as well. No leader « however 
wise and physically courageous, can rule long without the support 
those people he ’controls. In the next four readings we will 
study hav leaders gain and maintain support in the Soviet Union« 
The way in which this is done offers striking parallels to prac- 
tices in the United States. Like their counterparts in the United 
States, leaders in the Soviet Union use a political party, special 
groups, elections and mass communication to create the bases for 
their leadership. You will learn, hov/ever, that these practices 
and institutions sdopt somei^*hat different than those In the 
United States. 



Nevertheless, the problem of support is no less real to Soviet 
leaders than it is to American poi i tic ians. Khrushchev became the 
f irst secretary of the Communist Party and the Premier of the 
USSR because he understood hpw such support could be achieved; he 
retains leadership because he regularly mends his political fences. 



V/hat are the principal ways In which leaders gain support In the 
USSR? To Vfhat extent does this support, rest on a small group as 
opposed to the mass of Soviet people? In what ways are the IfiStl- 
tutions and practices for gaining and maintaining support similar 
to or different from those In the United States? These are fh 9 
Issues wie wi ll study in Readin^ 



READING XXIV 



THE HOLE OF THE COAViHUNIST PARTY 



In Reading XVI, you learned that the main purpose of American 
political parties is to Win political support for American poli- 
ticians. The Russian Communist Party performs the same function 
for Soviet pol 1 t lea r leaders. In fact, the Communist Party is 
far more Important In the Soviet Union than either the Republican 
or Oemocratic Party tn the United States. In the Soviet Union, 
the Comiminlst Party has a monopoly on political activity for It 
is thf only political' ol*^nf tat Is laiial by tha 
' :S6v|at : cinat I tu H 
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Although the Soviet Communist Party and American political parties 
have the same primary function, you will learn that they differ 
sharply In a number of ways* These differences and how they affect 
politics In the Soviet Union Is the basic theme of the Reading for 
today* v;hlle studying how the Soviet party operates, you should 
also look for ways in which Soviet political leaders can use the 
party to increase their own power* 

In one way the American and Russian party systems are remarkably 
alike* As the American party system bears the Indelible mark of 
the^Amer lean, political tradition, so, too, has the Russian Com* 
munist party been permanently stamped by its own past* The Rus- 
sian Communist party was born at the turn of the century in a 
country which had no use for political participation by the gen- 
eral public* The Russian autocratic tsar was above politics, and, 
therefore, all political parties prior to 1905 v/ere illegal and 
all pollMcal activity subversive* Hence, those political parties 
which managed to survive In Russia did so by becoming underground 

One such party v/as the Bolshevik (Majority) faction of the Social 
Democratic party. The Bolsheviks, led by Nikolai Lenin,. split 
from the Social Democratic party in 1905 over the guestton of 
tactics* Under Lenin *s guidance, the Bolshevik party, which was 
the forerunner of the present-day Russian Communist party, became 
an elite party, accepting as members only those Individuals who 
were willing to sacrifice all personal gain for the good of the 
party they championed* This party v/as' to be the ’*vanguard** of the 
working class, that is, it was to make the workers conscious of 
thsir fniscrdblG gxis^gdcg 3 nd to troSn thcfn for rGvolutiondry 
struggle* Only the most dedicated workers, however, v/ore permitted 
to join the party itself* This concept of a ^vanguard party** act- 
ing in the name of, and in the interests of the ivorking class has 

continued t© characterize the Communist party of today. 

In yet another way the Communist party reflects Its post* From Its 
begisinings, the party has had an overriding concern for ideology* 

Not only did the Bolsheviks view non-/Aarxists as their enemies, but 
they also fought against those Marxists who refused to follow Lenin*s 
leadership. Therefore, a test of faith for a Bolshevik or a modern- 
day Communist has been to place absolute trust in the interpretations 
of the great leader whether it has been Lenin, Stalin, or Khrushchev* 

The following questions should aid in your analysis of 'he Communist 

party and Its comparison to the American party system* 
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Is there a difference attitude tov/arcl polifical 
act’ivity by full-time party w6>kers In the United 
States aa compared to their counterparts In the 
USSR? Kow do non-fui I -time party members view the • 
professional politicians In each country? 

2# V/hy dpes the Russian party deliberately attempt to 
restrict membership while the major American political 
parties seek always to get more members? 

Oo you see a difference In commitment by Russian 
Communist party members as opposed to Democrats and 
Repub I leans In the Uni ted States? If so, give evi- 
dence to support your conclusion, and explain why 
you believe the one-party member has a deeper com- 
mitment than his counterpart In the other country* 

U* Why Is it vital for a Russian political leader to 
have the support of the Communist Party? . 

THE 8,700,000 'ELITE* OF RUSSIA* 



* From Max Frankel, "The 8,708,000 'Elite* of Russia” In NEM YORK TIMES MAOAZINE. 

May 29, I960, 9, 48, 49. 

In this article Frankel describes, the process by which a man becomes a member of 
the Communist Party and thus opens the door to future advancement th Soviet 
society. Frankel points out that because the Cdiranunist Party regulates every 
aspect of life in the Soviet Union; becoming a member of the Party Is' essential 
to individual advancement. The author explains that a man or woman IS first 
selected by the Party because he or she excels In a Held outside the Party— as 
a lathe operator, or physicist, or the llke^ Once selected, the IndlSrldual 
becomes a candidate member for i year, learning the credo to w he must subscribe 
Finally he Is admitted to full 'status v ahd can theh me^e up 
he pleases his superiors. 



/r V REAoite xw . . ' ^ ^ 

THE ROLE OF ELECTIONS ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

We have learned that electtonr In the United ^tat^s serve many 
purposes, not the least of which Is the opportunity for Individual 
citizens to Indicate their of^roval or disapproval of current of- 
ficeholders* In the USSR as In the United States, elections serve 
to gein and to maintain support for political leadorsr. Soviet 
cltlzefie are encouraged to vote and do so In large numbers* 
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Amertcans have generally looked upon Soviet elections with cor- 
atderable skepticism. However, It may come as a surprise to 
many of you that Russians are not convinced that American elec- 
tions are totally democratic either. Communists often charge that 
an American presidential election Is nothing more than the chance 
given to the working class every four years to help decide which 
of the two major parties will take advantage of It for the nex^ 
four years. Secondly, since only about half of the eligible voters 
care enough to vote on election day In the United States and only 
51 per cent of the votes cast Is needed for a candidate to win It 
often means that the winner Is the choice of a minority of eligible 
voters. The Russians, on the other hand, point w5th pride to the 
very high percentage of voters who cast ballots on election day and 
the almost unanimous vote of confidence the official nominee re- 
ceives from the Soviet populace. 

In this lesson you will study how and why elections are held In 
the USSR. You will detect significant differences In the Soviet 
election procedure when compared to that of our own. This may 
lead you to believe that there are also differences In purpose 
behind Soviet elections. Why Soviet elections are held and what 
objectives they satisfy In Russian political and social life, 
will be studied In today's lesson. 

As you read the selection, consider the following guestlons. 

1. Hew is one nominated for office In the USSR?" Contrast 
this procedure to nomination procedures In the United 
States. 

2. What type of people are nominated for pub I Ic offtcet 
Must a candidate be a Communist party member? 

5« In the United States election results are frequently 
interpreted as Indicators of public approval or dis- 
approval of specific administrative policies. Do 
elections serve the same purpose In the USSR? 

In what ways do Soviet elections contribute to gaining 
_ _ end maintaining support for Soviet political leaders? 



WHY THE RUSSIANS BOTHER WITH ELECTIONS * 
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Sc^n explains that elections in Russia serve the purpose of obtaining populai 
endorsement of the regime and for paying honor to the candidates who usuallv 
are those who have made outstanding contributions to building socialism." ’ 

P«rty organizations. They may come from the 
^ O'® enthusiastic supporters of the rcgiisc. As Scaamwn 

c onclu des his yticle, the Soviet election encourages each partii^nt to 
coanlt hlMtlf a bit mort to. tha OoniMinltt way of Ufa." 
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REA0IN6 XXVI 

Wa KHRUSHCHEV BECAME THE RULER OF THE USSR 

In Reading XXI we studied the w^y In which John F. Kennedy used 
all the political resources at his disposal to become President 
of the United States* In the reading for today we will discover 
how Khrushchev used his political talent to exploit the resources 
available to him to become the undisputed leader of the USSR* 
Although Kennedy*s and Khrushchev's rise to power seem similar In 
many ways« there are sharp and fundamental differences* The form 
appears to be the same^ but the content Is quite different* 

Not all Soviet leaders reach the top In the same way* Although 
Khrushchev's success story Is somev;rhat different from Lenin's 
and Stalin's before him, still there Is much In Khrushchev's 
case to Illustrate how leaders win and retain support In the 
USSR* Who Khrushchev's successor v/lll be and how he will gain 
power Is not known, but It Is certain that he will have to cope 
with forces and obstacles similar to those that confronted 
Khrushchev* 

Reconstructing Khrushchev's rise to power presents greater prob« 
lems than was the case with President Kennedy* Many of the 
obstacles that Khrushchev had to overcome and the tactics he 
used are not easily known to an outsider* Scholars do not have 
hiformatlon about the Inner workings of the Soviet government 
such as they have about the American political system* Therefore, 
much of what follows Is reconstructed from bits of evidence and 
the opinions of Soviet specialists* Details are often lacking 
because the facts necessary to reconstruct specific circumstances 
are not available* In broad outlines, however, the picture which 
develops should provide Insight Into the general operation of the 
Soviet political system* 

As you read, keep the fol lowing questions In mind: 

1* What was the first obstacle to Khrushchev's rise 
to power and how was It overcomet 

2* To what special groups did Khrushchev direct his 
appealst Did these groups change over timet 

3* f*' organization did Khrushchev base his 

strengtht 

1»* In summary, what techniques did Khrus^ichev use 
In his rise to pcwert 






HHfWSHWEV’S Rise TO 

In March, Josaf Statin dltd after a quai^tai^ etntury of 
undlaputtd control o,f Tha^OSSR* During this timt Statin ruled 
much ae he pleased* The Party apparatus, the army, the police/ 
and the governiReht structure were at his bdek and cal l. He 
passed new I egl station when he chdse^ he reffloved ehemles and 
appointed friends at Will • V/hl te Statin was' at Ive, pol Itlcal 
success depended more upon pleasing Stai in than upon any other 
factor* When he died, he left no clear suceess(c^* In the Soviet 
political system a struggle for the success toh' must' Inmedlately 
follow the death of the* leader* 



Of all those In line to succeed Stalin, the least likely to win 
In 1953 seemed to be Hlklta Sergeevich Khrushchev* Khrushchev 
hod little formal education* His grandfather. had been a serf ; 
his parents were poverty-stricken peasants* KhrushChev’hlmself 
worked for a time In the Donbass coal mines; He did hot join 
the Communist Party until after the revolution In Ipl 8 , and 
then began a slow rise within the hierarchy of the Communist 
Party* In 193 ® he was appointed as candidate member and the 
next year a full member of the Politburo. ^ In 1933 Khrushchev 
was fifty-nine years old. He seemed too old, toO crude, and’ too ^ 
concerned with the details of party operations to pose a serious 
challenge for top leadership. 

Upon Stallrt*s death, an effort was made to divide responsibilities 
In such a way that no one Individual had a strangle-hold on the 
entire system* Georg f A\alenkov, who seemed more than any other to 
be Stalin's likely successor, became Premier but yielded the Coi^ 
munist Party Secretaryship to Khrushchev* Lavrenti a Berla retained 
control of the dreaded secret polTce, a posit Ion he held under 
Stalin* w -. 



Many of , the Ideas contained In thts case are adapted from 
Zbigniew Brzezinskrand Samuerp". Huntington. Poiltidat Poweri 
USAAISSR* New York: The Viking Press, 19^. “ 



In 1930 the Politburo Was highest policy-making hranidi of the 
Communist Party* In l§ 5 ® It was dissolved and Its functions 
assumed by a new orgah'caried the PresldW^^ 
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V.M, Molol-bv kept control of foreign affairs^, and IM. Kaganovich 
took charge of heavy Industry* This was supposed to result In 
collegial rule, a kind of rule by committee In which no one man 

held a dominant position over the others* 

/ 

Such a system was inherently unstable. Each man began to maneuver 
to strengthen his own position^ convinced that this was exactly 
what the others were doing also* The one man who all had most to 
fear was Lavrentis Berla^ the head of the secret police* * His 
spies were everywhere; furthermore^ the NKVO army (secret police 
army) was under Ber la's personal control* The first task of the 
collective leadership was to destroy Berla* 

doseph C* Harschf a special correspondent for the Christian Science 
Monitg^u has described what happened based upon repor ts c 1 rcu I a ted 
in Europe In I96l« 

Berla commanded the NKVO (secret police) which provided 
the guards at. the Kremlin and also the drivers end serv* 
ants for all the others— the other collegial leaders** 

' and tapped the telephones of the others* To talk they 
had to meet on street cerners by apparent chaheec* How* 
ever, they all agreed that Berla must go* 

• •••#••• 

On June 10, the plot had reached the point where the 
conspiracy Included the No. 2 man In the NKVO v/ho sent 
the four divisions out of Moscov/ In Ber la's absence 
and replaced them with regular Army divisions* But he 
dared not remove the NKVO guards from the Kremlin Itself* 

Add that Berla was the only member of the Politburo al* 
lowed to carry a gun Into the Kremlin* All others were, 
searched for v/eapons* On «1une 10, a meeting was called 
with plans ful ly matured* Four Army generals were placed 
In the next room* 

A bel I button was put under the table* Berla came in* 
Khrushchev opened by asking Berla how he had survived 
. an episode In Stalin's time when he .had been accused 
In Stalin's presence and the accuser had disappeared* 

- Berla said he smelled a conspiracy and reached for his 
brief ease* Khrpshchev had meanwhile removed the gun* 

Berla went white, Georg 1 Malenkov fumbled for the bell, 
Khrushchev reached over and pushed It* The problteH, 
according to Khrushchev, was settled then and there 
and Berta's body was smuggled out of the Kremlin past 
the NIWO guards** 

* Christian Science Monitor. November 22, 1961, 
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With fht renoval of Borla and the annihilation of others In the 
top leadership of the secret police^ the leaders were now more 
free to n^aneuver without fear of violence* The stru^le for ■ 
power was destined to take a more political route; the one who 
would succeed would be the one with. the greatest resources and 

political skill* 

*■ • ^ . 

For the next two years« Khrushchev concentrated on three Issues 
to enhance his position: the need for a new agrlcu I turat policy; - 
defense of the traditional emphasis on heavy* Industry: and a 
"hard" policy In foreign affairs* 

Khrushchev’s policy on agriculture was especially appropriate* 

He knew more about agriculture than any other Issue* He had had 
experience serving In the Ukraine, Russia’s bread*basket, and he 
had frequently suggested proposals to Stalin In the field of 
agriculture* Besides, agriculture was the most serious domestic 
problem In Russia at the time of Stalin’s death* Khrushchev 
strengthened Party control over the collective farms, and appoln* 
ted Party members to key posts* These new appointees would not 
forget their debt to Khrushchev* Khrushchev also boldly launched 
a scheme to plow up former grassland In the province of Kazakhstan 
and turn It Into agriculture land, a proposal opposed by many* 
Unusually favorable rains brought good harvests In the first years 
of the Kazakhstan "new lands" venture and added to Khrushchev’s 
Image as on authority on agriculture* 

Khrushchev’s emphasis on heavy ‘Industry also won him al lies among 
the managers of heavy Industry and the Soviet army which was In- 
in further defense production* In contrast, the premier 
Georgl Atolenkov went on record as favoring an Increase In consumer 
goods to lighten the burden on Soviet citizens* A'alenkov’s In- 
terest In more consumer goods forced him to adopt a more concilia- 
tory position In foreign affairs while Khrushchev consistently 
spoke about the need for Russia to remain strong while rejecting 
the notion that nuclear war would mean the end of the world* 

Therefore, by a skillful choice of Issues Khrushchev successful ly 
advanced his own position while Isolating that of his chief rival, 
Malenkov* By early 1933, Khrushchev had so undermined Malenkov 
that he was forced to resign as premier* His successor was Marshal 
N*A* Bulganin, a friendly but Ineffective bureaucrat^ who announced 
Immediately after his appointment that the government aj»ar*afils must 
be subordinate tb the Party, iqirushehev’i stronghbid* 
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By late 1955 Khrushchev appeared more and more as the man to watch* 
He now shifted his policies and began to move more boldly* In the 
field of foreign policy he changed from a "hard line" to one which 
offered peaceful coexistance with the West* He set out to re- 
establish ties v/ith Communist Yugoslavia, a link destroyed by 
Stalin*s action in I9h^* Both of these policies served to alienate 
men like A^olotov who had been closely identified with the "hard 
line" toward the West and the break with Yugoslavia. 

In February, 195^, Khrushchev made his boldest move of all* In 
a secret speech given to the 20th Party Congress of the Communist 
Party he launched a bitter attack on the dead Stalin* This served 
to split the top leaders Into two groups: Those who were closely 
identified with Stalin and realized that repudiation of him meant 
also a repudiation of themselves and those who wished to end for 
all time the terror which was associated with the Stalin period* 

In particular Khrushchev's action against Stalinism won him the 
support of intellectuals and younger members of the Communist 
Party* 

Partly as a result of Khrushchev's policies and partly for other 
reasons, resistance to Russian control developed in 1936 * among 
the East European satellites, especially in Poland and Hungary* 

In Poland the problem vras settled peacefully^ in Hungary, the 
resistance grew into a revolution which ended only after it was 
crushed by Soviet tanks* As Khrushchev's policies were believed 
largely responsible for the resistance in the satellite countries, 
Khrushchev came under heavy attack in the winter of 1956- 1957 * By 
June, 1957* the lines v/erc drawn* Khrushchev's enemies concluded 
that they must do something to stop Khrushchev; this meant his re- 
moval fnsm the Presidium* 

Joseph C* Harsch has described what took place from the bits of 

evidence, that are available* 

H , ■ 

By June of 1957 Khrushchev's stock was low. There oc- 
curred a decisive meeting of the Politburo (Presidium)* 

The vote was first five to six in Khrushchev's favor; 
then Dimtri T* Shepilov switched, making it six to 
five demanding Khrushchev's resignation* 

Mrs* Y*S* Furtseva succeeded in making a telephone call 
to the secretary of the fhnseem party and informed him 
that a coup d'etat was taking place inside, and it was 
up to him to try to save the day* He gathered all 
possible members of the full Central Committee, even 
getting the Army to fly some in from distant places 
by Jet fighters* ’ 
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that nl^ht whan Raa Square waa einptyf soma 
60. membera of the ooimilttea gathared In front of 
the Kremlin main gate and demanded aomlas ton. 

They were refused, but word was sent In to the 
meeting Inside, and Khrushchev made the point 
that someone ought to go out and explain what 
was happening, and why the supposedly top political 
authority In the land was denied admittance to the 
Kremlin* 

The others reluctantly agreed and proposed to send 
out A\alenkov and Khrushchev* Khrushchev held but > 
for Nikolai A. Bulganin, who controlled the Kremlin 
guard* The two went out* Khrushchev cal led for a 
show of hands, counted the number which he said was 
a legal quorum of the Central Committee, and then 
turned to Bulganin and said perhaps Comrade Bulganin 
would like to explain why the quorum of the committee 
was denied access to the Kremlin* Bulganin caved 
under this maneuver, the committee was admitted, and 
the vote went decisively for Khrushchev** 



Although It Is Impossible to verify the details of the above account. 
It appears to be generally accurate* Khrushchev's position at First 
Beeretary of the Communist Party had enabled him to build strong 
suppoi^t In th© Central Committee of the Communist Party. V/hen the 
vote went against him In the Presidium, he simply refused to resign 
and caused the Issue to be decided In the Central Committee* This 
presumably broke the back of Khrushchev's opposition* In the months 
that fol lowed Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, and Shop 1 1 ov were 
stripped of their posts and expelled from the Central Committee* 
Others believed to be implicated In the coup against Khrushchev 
were ultimately dropped as wel I • In 195® Bulganin resigned as 
Premier and Khrushchev took that post along with his role as First, 
Secretary of the Communist Party* By 195® It was clear to all 
observers that col I egl a I rule had ended and that Khrushchev, was 
the undisputed leader of; t^^ 
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READINGXX^ll 

HOW SOVIET LEADERS MAIMTAIN PUBLIC SUPPORT 

In the previous reading about the rise of Khrushchev to>ower we 
learned that Khrushchev's success depended more cn h!s ability 
to control sources of power than on public approval. This does 
not mean, however, that Soviet leaders are uninterested In public 
approval and support. Quite the contrary! Soviet political 
leaders work at least as hard to gain and to maintain public sup* * 
pert for the Soviet regime and In turn for themselves as the 
American Congressman you read about In Reading 22. 

The Soviet political system Is often described as totalitarian. 

A totalitarian government (s one which Is able to maintain total 
control over Its society. Therefore, molding public opinion Is 
of first Ifnpdrtonco to Soviet leoders# This meons thst whst 
Soviet citizens read, see, and hear are all directed by the 

*'®9*"*® order to control as far as possible what Soviet 
citizens will think. No other government works as hard with so 
^ little competition to have Its positions presented and accepted 
by the Soviet public. 

Precisely how this Is done Is the subject of the reading that 
follows. As you read, keep in mind the following questions; 

what extent does Soviet rule depend upon advanced 
technology? What techniques of mass persuasion used 
* In the USSR would be adaptable to a country without 
advanced technology? 

2. How does the basic purpose behind Soviet techniques 
of communication vary from that In this country? 

3 « order for the Soviet system to operate smoothly 
and efficiently. Is It more Important that the public 
be aware of alternative policies on major political 
questions or to know only the one which the leaders 
have chosen? Would your answer be the same If this 
question were posed about the United States? 

How does mass communication aid Soviet leaders In 
maintaining support? How much does It contribute 

?0--fleln_jsupport? 

MQBTLIZIIIG PUBLIC OPINION IN SOVIET KUSSIA * 



* Prom Alex Inkeles, '’Mobilizing Public Opinion •* in Al*« TnV«i«« i 

mill's?”"”* OF READINGS (Bcion. Houl^ton 

Inkeles* ®Ppcle staCes that all communications are subject to the Ministry of 

Cmuni^ Inkeles points out that the Soviets believe that art and 

literature shpuld not be Judged by its aesthetic merit but by its ability to 
organtze the thoughts and feelings of th^ audience in a ...proletarian direction." 
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UNIT VI It CONTROLLING POLITICAL LEADERS IN THE UNITED STATES 

AND TNE SOVIET UNION 

STATING THE ISSUE 

W* have been studying the charaetertsttcs political leaders 
and the ways In which they gain and maintain support In the 
United States and the Soviet Union* In Unit VII we will examine 
the formal rules and the Informal checks which help to govern 
the behavior of political leaders In these two countries* 

All societies have leaders, but leaders In different societies 
do not act In the same way* Leaders behave essentially as their 
culture requires them to behave* In a society where difference 
of opinion Is tolerated and skill In debate Is admired, leaders 
are more likely to use persuasion to gain thtir objectives* In 
a society where difference of opinion Is not acceptable and per* 
suasion Is not the usual method of getting things done, leaders 
ore more likely to employ force and coercion* We can expect 
Soviet and American leaders to behave differs nt I y because they 
live In different political environments* Both groups of leaders, 
however, must deal with the same four kinds of restrictions or 
controls on their leadership* These are formal rules, such as 
constitutions and laws; Informal rules which Include folkways, 
mores, and customs; Ideology; and ethics* 

In the readings that follow you will have the opportunity to 
observe how American and Soviet I daders react to these controls 
and to study the ways In which the controls actually work In 
each political system* How formal and Informal rules limit and 
jdlrect the activities of Soviet and American leaders Is the pri* 
mary Issue you should keep In mind as you study Readings twenty* 
el^t thmgh thirtyrone* 
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READING XXVIII 

HOW DO FORMAL RULES AFFECT SOVIET AND AMERICAN POLITICAL LEADERS! 

In every modern aoetety government Is regulated and oontrolled by 
a body of formal rules. In constitutional governments^ the con* 

St f tut Ion both, directs and restricts leaders. It determlites what 
laws may be passed and what new activities may be undertaken by 
the government. In a constitutional regime^ leaders may do only 
those things that the constitution will permit. 

Not all societies having constitutions^ however^ may be properly 
called constitutional regimes. In some cases, a society has a 
constitution that Is only a symbolof democratic or constitutional 
government. It hides what the leaders are doing. In such cases 
the leaders may be operating quite Independently of the constitu* 
tion; the constitution does not bind them nearly so closely as 
It would In truly constitutional regimes. 

The United States Is an example of a true constitutional regime. 

The United States has a constitution, and American leaders are • 
bound by the terms of that constthjtlon. When the President takes 
the oath of office, for example, he promises to uphold and to 
defend the Constltutlon««and he can be discharged from office 
If he falls to do so. Our Constitution specifically states what 
activities are within the province of the federal government and. 
what activities are left to the states. Our Congress, therefore, 
cannot pass legislation which Infringes on the prerogatives of 
the states. And our states cannot act In fields such as foreign 
relations because the Constitution gives power over foreign affairs 
to the federal government. V/here conflicts arise, as they fre- 
quently do, the courts Intervene to Interpret the Constitution , 
and to decide whether a specific act of the Congress or state 
legislature Is constitutional or not. 

The Soviet Unloads government may not properly be described as a 
constitutional government. While the Soviet Union does h^^ve a 
constitution, Soviet leaders are not always bound by Its provl* 
slons. The Soviet constitution seems to have been established 
— primarily as evidence to Russians and outsiders that the Soviet 
regime Is democratic even If It Is not.. 

In the reading that follows, you will learn some of the ways In 
which American and Soviet leaders are bound, or are not bound, 
by their respective constitutions. Specifically, we shall look 
at procedures for amending the constitutions, the Issue of sov- 
ereignty, the relationship of political parties to the consti- 
tutions, constitutional guarantees of Individual rights, and the 
separation of power provided by the two constitutions. As you 
read, keep the following questions In mIndS 
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!• In what specif ic w«iys are Soviet leaders ak I • to avol4 ~ 
the terms of the Soviet eonstitutlonf 

2« Are formal rules more or less tmpo»*tant In determining 
the conduct of Soviet leaders as compared to American 
poSIttcal leaders? 

3« What determines whether a regime Is a cdnstltutlonal 
one or not? Of what Importance Is it to the political 
leaders? To the Individual citizens? 



THE FORMAL SETTING FOR POLITICAL LEADERS 



Constitutions which are written" In one age may not fit the needs 
of a society a century or so later* This problem can be avoided 
In two major, ways* The constitution may be written In such general 
terms that It can be Interpreted or applied differently at differ* 
ent times* As new conditions artse^ the constitution may be In* 
terpreted to fit the new conditions* Another way to provide for 
new conditions Is to write the constitution so that It may be 
amended to better fit the current situation* The American Cons* 
titutlon Is distinguished by both of these characteristics* The 
American Constitution was written In general rather than specific 
terms and provides a form of government by which the leaders may 
Interpret Its provisions in the light of the times* In addition ‘ 
Our Constitution provides for amendments* A vote by two*thlrds 
of the members of both houses of Congress followed by the approval 
of three-fourths of the states Is required to alter the document* 

It has been amended twenty-four times* 

The Soviet constitution Is stated In terms far more specific than 
ours* Therefore, Jt seems to bind Its leaders to Sts terms more 
than American political leaders are bound to their Constitution* 
The Soviet constitution does provide for amending procedures, 
however* According to article 1^6 of the Soviet constitution, 
a two- thirds majority vote of both houses of the Supreme Soviet 
(the Russian equivalent of our Congress) Is sufficient to change 
the constitution* This provision has not been particularly Im- 
portant* In the first place, voting In the Supreme Soviet has 
been largely unanimous* Therefore, there Is really no trick to 
getting the two*thlrds majority* Secondly, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet has several times amended the Const 1 tut lor 
by decree, and the amendmeAt has taken effect before I to sub* 
sequenKratlf Icatlon* 
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For oxamplo^ new mlntstPies were estabItsSied In the years 191^1 
and 19II15, and were fully operating as a result of the decree of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, although the constitution 
was not changed to permit the new ministries until March, l9i|iS. 

On October 10, I9ii5» I'h® Presidium of the Supreme Soviet pub- 
ilshed a decree which changed the minimum age at which a deputy 
oouSd be elected to the Supreme Soviet from !8 to 25, thereby 
amending article 135 of the constitution. However, the 19I16 
elections which were conducted with this decree In effect re- 
suited In a Supreme Soviet whlch^ had to ratify the constitutional 
change leading to Its own election. 

It Is clear th^^t formal rules of the Soviet constitution have 
not affected tt<e leaders at all. When the leaders have chosen 
to act, they have acted without reference to the constitution. 

While the Presidium cannot amend the constitution, the decrees 
which It publishes have the same effect as a constitutional 
amendment. Once these decrees are In operation. It Is only a 
matter of formality to approve these decrees In the Supreme 
Soviet and amend the constitution accordingly. >fen the Council 
of Ministers has Ignored the constitution on occasion. For In- 
stance, Article 121 of the 1936 constitution guaranteed free 
secondary and higher education. In 19UO, a ministerial order 
Introduced fees. For seven years educational fees were charged 
In violation of the constitution. Finally, the Supreme Sov?<ft 
amended Article 121 to bring It Into line with the practice. 

Another Issue that arises In discussions of constitutions Is 
the Issue of sovereignty. The sovereign pov/er of the state Ig 
the highest, or supreme power In that state. There can be only 
one sovereign pewer; all levels of government cannot be equally 
sovereign. In the United States there has been some confusion 
over this term. The question Is whether the national government 
Is sovereign, or the states are sovereign. Some states have made 
a fetish out of proclaiming state sovereignty; however, there Is 
no doubt that In most areas of public life, which affect the 
nation as a whole, the federal government has ultimate sovereignty. 
Nevertheless, there are some specific functions that remain with 
the states and with local governments, over which the federal 
government has little or no control.. 

For example, the federal government does not have' control over 
local ordinances unless they rr . In direct conflict with Indiv- 
idual rights as provided In the Constitution. This was drama- 
tized early In I96U when the Soviet government asked permission 
to build 0 new embassy building In Washington, O.C. The site 
they chose was In a suburban area on the outskirts of the capital 
city, where the land was zoned for private dwellings. The residents 
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who dtd not ret tsh the Idea of a Russian embassy In their com- 
munity organized against It. Before the hearing Secretary of 
State Rusk appealed to the planning commission to approve the 
zoning change so that the embassy could be built In the resi- 
dential section; even President Johnson asked the planning 
commission to approve the change; Then came the public hear- 
ing at which the Russians gave their reasons why their embassy 
should be built In the area^ and the residents gave their rea- 
sons why it should not. Following the arguments the planning 
comrnlssfon rendered Its decision. There would be no zoning 
change. Presle^nt Johnson with all the prestige and power of 
the Presidential office could not change the decision because 
In certain areas of our political life, the Constitution guar- 
antees privileges to the local government that cannot be pre- 
empted by the federal government. 

In the Soviet constitution^ the source of sovereignty Is not 
so clear. Sovereignty Is said, at one pointy to rest with the 
people. At another point. It Is said to rest with the republics 
which make up the USSR; at still another point. It Is said to 
lie In the organs of the central government. In theory, the USSR 
was formed on the basis of voluntary union by the various republics 
and the republics have the right to secede M they choose to do so. 
The boundaries of each republic cannot be altered, save with the 
consent of the republic Itself. Furthermore, the republics have 
the right to enter Into rel'ations with foreign states, and to 
maintain their own armies. In the United Nations, there are rep- 
resentatives from the Ukraine and Belorussla as well as from the 
USSR, on the assumption that these republics are sovereign and 
may be treated separately. 

When one examines the Soviet government In detail, however. It Is 
apparent that the Soviet government does not operate on any true 
federal principles and the republics do not have Individual sov- 
ereignty. In fact, one may use the term "dual -subordination" to 
describe hm the Soviet government operates, because at each 
level below the Central government one normally finds that the 
8'^ ate organs of goverriment are responsible to two masters— one 
on Its own level, and one above It* For example, the Council of 
Ministers In Kazakhstan Is responsible both to the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR and to the Supreme Soviet of Kazakhstan* 

To compare this situation with the one In the United States, one 
can Imagine the governor of Nebraska responsible not only to the 
people of Nebraska for his acts In Nebraska, but also responsible 
to the President of the United States, or the police chief In 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, responsible not only to the mayor of 
Pittsburg and the pMple of Pittsburgh, but also to the governor 
of Pennsylvania and to the President of the United States* When 
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on# understands thls^ you eon sea that so*eal Isd residual powers 
left to the republics under the federal principle In the USSR 
are meaningless^ because there Is no true sovereignty at the local 
level* All local ministries or administrative departments are 
merely branch«of vices of the same ministries located In Moscow. 

A third point that may help us to understand how and to what degree 
formal rules control leaders In the USSR and the United States Is 
the relationship between political parties and the constitution* 

One of the weaknesses of our par ty«sys tern Is the relative absence 
of party discipline* Although party whips and party leaders In 
the legislatures try to persuade all party members to vote as 
party policy dictates^ representatives and senators often do not* 
Southern senators frequently vote with conservative northern 
Republicans; Republican liberals often vote with democratic liberals* 
Some political leaders who campaigned for office under a particular 
party label are really Individualists who will vote as their own 
conscience or constituencies dictate and who will pay little or no 
attention to what the party says* 

In the Soviet Unlon^ the problem Is quite different* There Is 
only one party— the Communist Party* The leaders of the. Communist 
Party speak for the Party, and all members must obey* Party members 
hold the top positions of political leadership In the USSR* They 
are obligated as Party members to obey without question all matters 
of Party. pol Icy* Therefore, even as political leaders In the state 
apparatus, they are more likely to act according to Communist Party 
policy than according to constitutional directives when they are In 
conflict* The Party controls r he selection, distribution and train- 
ing of the personnel of the whole Soviet state apparatus, and checks 
on the work of the organs of state and government* Beside each 
Important political office In the Soviet Union, there Is also a 
Party office; the head of that particular Party office has as much 
to say about v/hat policy will be taken as the man who holds the 
political office* Mot a single Important decision Is taken by the 
organs of government withjout previous Instruction and advice from 
the Party* Article 126 of the constitution describes It In this 
way: 

•The most active and conscious citizens from the 
ranks of the working class and other tollers Join 
together In the All Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks), 
which Is the advance guard of the tollers In their 
struggle for the strengthening and development of 
the Social 1st order and constitutes the directing 
nucleus of all the tollers! organizations^ both 
social and governmental 
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The last part of this statement makes It abundantly clear that 
the Communist Party Is the organizing force of all Soviet poli- 
tical activity, important executive orders are often published 
Jointly by the Council of Ministers and from the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party; therefore, the constitution provides the 
Soviet Union with the appearance of a legal organized structure 
of government, but the policies and announcements of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party have the force of law# Whether 
these policies violate the constitution or not, they will be 
carried out os If they were law* 

To what degree United States and the Soviet constitutions protect 
Individual rights Is the fourth point to consider In this survey* 
The Soviet constitution contains provisions about freedom of 
speech, press, association, and so on, which are very similar to 
those of the American Constitution. These are difficult problems 
In all societies. In the American society we are constantly 
wrestling with the degree to which these freedoms may be tolerated* 
For example, to what extent should the American government permit 
parties such as the Cornmunlst Party to operate when Its declared 
purpose Is to destroy the government that Is protecting It. Legis- 
lation has been passed by Congress to outlaw the Communist Party 
and to refuse to permit It to operate. But many of these acts of 
Congress have been judged unconstitutional by the Supreme Court . 
because they violate fundamental freedoms guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution. V/e have a society that seeks to protect Itself but at 
the same time to protect the liberties It offers In the Constitu- 
tion. While protecting these liberties. It often has to protect 
the very enemies who see*’ to change that Constitution. 

In the Soviet Union, which also guarantees freedom of speech, 
meetings, demonstration, and the press In Its constitution, 
these frei^oms are Interpreted In a somewhat different way. 

A textbook, published In the Soviet Union, says: 

"In our state, there Is not, and of course cannot be, 
any freedom of speech, of the press, etc., for the 
enemies of socialism." 

Therefore, groups which would demonstrate or meet or publish 
opinions contrary to the views of the government as Interpreted . 
by Its leaders would not find these freedoms tolerated* Freedom 
^ of the press does not permit anyone to publish a newspaper. A 
‘ ^vlet citizen must first get the permission of the police. If 
he wished to buy a duplicator for the purpose of producing pamph** 
lets or reading materials, he must first get the permission of 
the head of the secret police and then register his duplicator 
with the local censorship organization In the Soviet Union. 
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Affltrtean leadtrs havo no such oontrel ovtr the mass madia* It Im 
ralatlvaty aasy for opposition iaadtrs to launch attacks on Amorl- 
can officials. 

Final ly« thera Is tha Issua of separation of pewars. Poser Is 
divided In the American Constitution between the leglslatlva^ 
Judicial and executive branches of government. This Is what 
Is frequently termed our system of checks and balances. The 
framers of our Constitution hoped to prevent any one branch 
from becoming too powerful. They provided checks to balance 
one branch against the other. Congress must approve presidential 
appoln^Tlents| the president may veto Congressional legislation; 
yet. Congress can pass the legislation over the prestdent*s veto. 
The Senate must approve the president’s treaties, but the presi* 
dent has the right to conduct foreign affairs. The Supreme Court 
reviews and Judges the constitutionality or lack thereof of 
legislative acts. The Congress, on the other hand, decides on 
the appointment of Supreme Court Justices. In these and many 
other ways, the various branches of the government have been 
designed by our Constitution to check on each other' to prevent 
the tyranny of any one branch. 

In the Soviet Union no such separation of powers really exists 
according to the constitution. In theory, the Supreme Soviet, 
which consists of the elected representatives of the people. Is 
the supreme organ of governnwfnt* This also Includes the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet, which Is Its appointed executive committee. 
The Council of Ministers and the courts are appointees of the 
Supreme Soviet and are subordinate to It. When one watches the 
Supreme Soviet In operation, however. It Is clear that It Is by no 
means the supreme Institution of the Soviet government. The 
Supreme Soviet meets only lnfrequently«***once or twice a year«» 
and rarely meets more than two or three weeks at any one time. 

Its members listen to speeches and vote unanimously foi- almost 
every proposal that Is brought before them. Consequently, any 
disagreements on this legislation have been Ironed out In other 
groups before It was brought to the Supreme Soviet. 

When the Supreme Soviet meets. It merely approves what otli^s 
have already prepared. The Council of Ministers which ts ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Soviet and Is responsible to It, con- 
ducts Its activities with little reference to or association 
with the Supreme Soviet. Even the Courts, which In the United 
States often times act to protect the Individual against the 
government, serve In the USSR to Insure that the laws are being 
obeyed. While the courts often act to protect one citizen against 
the aggressions of another, the Soviet courts are notoriously lax 
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in protecting the Soviet citizen against the aggressiveness of 
the Soviet government. 

in these and other ways, it is clear that American leaders are 
far more bound by formal rules than Soviet political leaders 
who, because of the nature of their position and the strength 
of the Communist Party, are often times able to ignore the formal 
political rules. 

READING XXIX 

HOW INFORMAL RULES AFFECT AIAER I CAN AND SOVIET POLITICAL LEADERS 

In Reading 28, we learned that political leaders are often re- 
stricted by formal rules isuch as constitutions. American and 
Soviet political leaders must also pay attention to certain In- 
formal rules. In our society political leaders are expected 
to be "drafted** for political office rather than indicate too 
strongly their desire to run. Therefore, presidential candidates 
normally announce their candidacy only after they have **^served 
a ground swell** of public support demanding their nomination. 

There is no formal rule that says candidates must operate in 
this way. They are acting according to the established custom 
or informal rule. Rules like those are called customs or folk- 
ways by social scientists. They are also called social norms 
which means that in a particular' social situation, these are 
the normal kinds of behavior that we come to expect of each 
other. If a person breaks a social norm, he will be punished, 
at least to the extent that people may disapprove because he has 
broken the rules of the game. There are a variety of ways to 
punish people who break rules. V/e can make fun of them; we can 
make them feel out-of-place; we can keep them out of the group 
for a while until they learn the rules; wetcan prevent them from 
taking an important port in the group; or we can even throw them 
out of the group altogether. 

Through custom we establish rules of the game to control every 
situation. As we move from one group to another, we learn its 
rules. V/e may break them at times if it seems important and 
worth the punishment to do so; we may try to change them; or, 
having learned a group's rules, we may find that we should not 
have Joined it in the first place, and get out. But we cannot 
ignore the fact that folkways--rules of the game— exist in every 
social situation and in every institution. Our political leaders 
must also play by the rules of the game or face the likelihood 
that they wi I I be punished. 
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Th# probltm bteoiMs mor« eompi leafed when we examine the folk- 
ways of pol'lfleal leaders who must work together* Take the 
Sfnate of the United States^ for exemple* Within that august 
body* a number of folkways have taken such firm root that 
senators violate them only at their peril* In our reading for 
tdday we will study these folkways arid observe what happens 
when they are broken* 

The fact that these folkways are Infer 1*^01 and have not been 
written dewn makes It difficult to analyze them* They are 
burled deep In the patterns of behavior of the men who practice 
them* and perhaps because they are completely Informal, they 
are hard to Identify and write down* On a tape which we will 
pilay at the beginning of class tomorrow, we have prepared an 
explanptlon of the research procedure upon which this study . 
was based and. have recorded some of the comments which senators 
made In response to the questions of Interviewers* 

As you read about these six folkways of the Senate, consider 
the following quest lonss 



T* “%iy does each follniray de?crlbed here existi Whfcii 
groups of men within the Senate benefit most from 
these folkways? What happens to people who break 
them? 

2 * Does the folkway calling for specialization speed 
legislative action? Is It designed to do so? 

3 * Is a senator popular with the folk back home sure 
to be equally popular within the Senate Itself? 

Why or why not? 

Il* Would you think that senators who conform most 
closely to’the follmrays of the Senate would be 
more tffictive In getting legislation they sup- 
por t ado pted? 

THE fOWHKiS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE: 

OONFORMiry TO GROUP NORMS AND LEGISLATIVE EFFECTIVENESS * 

« ■ 

♦ From Donald R» Mat thews, "The Folkways of the United States Senate: Conformity 
to Group Morms and Legislative Effectiveness," In THE i^RICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
REVIEW, LIII, 4 (December 1959). 



Matthews explains that the work of senators is governed by a number of informal 
rules or "folkways." Among these rules are the rules of apprenticeship, willing* 
ness to do legislative work, specialization in one area of concern, courtesy, 
reclproelty^ and Institutional patriotism. 
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READING XXX 
ETHICS AND POL it ICS 

Each day many of the decisions we make are based on a set of 
ethical principles. V/henever we choose to do what is "richt** 
rather than something that would appear to offer us material 
advantages. We have made an ethical rather than a selfish choice. 

In so doing we have let ethics determine our actions. 

wrestle with ethical problems. Some- 
times these problems are clear-cut: Should I or should I not 
take a bribe? Most American political leaders do not hesitate 
to^anwer a question such as this one in the negative. Other 
situations raise ethical questions which are not so easily ans- 

should a senator accept Christmas gifts 
frm men who may later want a favor done for them? Should they 
accept an expensive giff, such as a color TV set. but 

* necktie? When does a gift be- 
c^e a bribe? In the above cases Americans tend to expect a 

ethical conduct from their political leaders 
than they do of businessmen. 

“ quite different sort. What should 
s politician do when hts conscience tells him one thing and the 
facts of political life dictate another? For example, suppose 
that you, a Senator from a southern state, favored a bill making 
a lynching a federal offense instead of a crime which could be 
punished only by local or state officials. You would know that 
many of your constituents would oppose such a measure. If you 
voted for the bill, these constituents would probably support 
your opponent in the next election. Let*s suppose that your most 
important rival was a man who stood for almost every major policy 
which you opposed. Would you vote for the anti- lynching bill, 
help your opponent get elected next time by doing so, and then 

see him vote for six. years against the measures you would have 
supported? 

Although the reading for today Is drawn from a case about an 
American political leader, this does not mean that Soviet political 
leaders have no concern for ethics or morality. Quite the eontraryl 
The Communists give much attention to "Socialist morality" based 
upon Marxlst-Lenlnist teachings. Khrushchev is forever moralizing 
and criticizing those who appear to fall short of the standard. 

What is acceptable to Soviet leaders according to their standfirds 
might be unacceptable to us, but In large measure this Is a result 
of different standards. Furthermore, we have learned to be cynical 
of Soviet- ethics because Soviet leaders often fail to abide by 
their own ethical rules. Nevertheless, in both the United States* 
and the USSR, the behavior of American and Soviet political leaders 
is determined In large part by eaoh society’s code of ethics. 
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•thJcal problem which Is 

poll Heal leaders»the choice between conscience •’ 

IN ** taken from a book called PROFILES 

*’^'*'**'’ former President John F, Kennedy while he 
st^lll «# «osaachusetts. This volume tells the 

^om'ln e^l«.2 US C - 1 *'®???®*'* American politicians each of 

“■■;*** listened to the voice of his conscience 
Irf*thMi'**®** expediency dictated another course of action. Some 
n*t *'®''e »0, pub lie office as the result^ 

vloieM«**^v*I th®"* suffered great abuse and some, even physical 

I, »««'‘»«eted «»» until 

rnt^ now hold honored places in ol/ poittical history. 

ta/S Senator Edmund e. Ross In the acquit* 

tal of President Andrew Johnson, consider the following questlmst 



I. 



Who Impeached the President? On what charges? Whp 
was to try him? V/hat vote was required to convict? 



2. V/hy did Ross vote as he did? bo you agree with his 
i decision? 



What happened to Ross* s political career as a result 
ot th* 3 episode? ^ Old the public later agree with 
his action? V/hat Is the worst thing that can*happen 
to an American politician W he opposes the will of 
his party or his constituents but does not break the 
law? What do you think might happen to a poiltleian 
In a totalitarian society If he voted In Opposition 
to the psr^ became consclehcet 



J-l~ - ■ 

jt- 

i'.. 



EDflURD V. 












♦From John F. Kennedy, PROFILES IN COURAGE (New York, Harper & Bros.: 1956). 



Reading XXX is eKcerpted from the late President Kennedy's Pulitser Prise-winning 
bookv; the story of Edmund G; Ross concerns his VO in the impeachment trial of 
President Andrew Johnson. Ross faces the alternatives of voting for impeachment 
and insuring hir political future or voting against Impeachment and insuring 
political death. Ross ruined his political career for he believed that Johnson 
was. not giiilty pf the crimes On which the ' House , had' indie ted him, and jracher than 
establish the precedint tha^ a^^ v^ pobOr of the 

akecofciver* depattmenli' 
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READING XXXI 
IDEOLOGY AND POLITIC 

Eyeri? poSttSeal leader Is restricted In what he. can do hy the poll* 
tital p&^llosophy that dominates his country. In some countries 
m2 phlSoscphy coMists of a precise Ideology contained In "official 
which Is binding on all citizens^ which Is hurtured and 
spread! to which all leaders must refer to Justify their actions. 
Such a nation Is the USSR whose ldeoidgy--Morxrsm-ienlnls^^^^^ 
all of Soviet life. 



In^many other countries no such official Ideology e)< lets.. In the; 
United States we talk vaguely about the American way of life, but 
this does not Imply a specific set of ideas to which all must 
conform^ Rather, it means that Americans are largely free to 
believe^ and act as they choose so long as they do not infringe on 
the rights of others to do I ikewlse. 

Most Americans do agree upon certain Ideals when fhey are stated 
generally rather than specifically. Americans agree that everyone 
should have decent housing, an adeguate diet, and acceptable 
medical attention. However, when these vague goals are translated 
Into specific policies such as Social Security, Unemployment Com- 
pensation, and Medicare, Americans disagree sharply. That is why 
ourth of July speeches and Presidential inaugural addresses are 
so warmly endorsed. The speakers are speaking to all Americans 
aoout generally accepted goals and ideals. When a President at- 
tempts to translate the ideals expressed in his inaugural address 
Iptp specif ic^i terns of legislation, he has moved Into the arena 
of partisanship and loses much of his support. 



Political leaders In both the United States and the USSR are bound 
to one degree or another by the philosophy of their society. No 
Amer 1 can pres l dent wpu id dare suggest that pr i va te ownersh ip of 
proper should be abolished. Neither would a Soviet leader pro- 
^alm that capitalism Is better than social ism« But between the 
: ^ leaders in the USSR are the more restricted. Soviet leaders 

®ware of the need to harmonize practice with theory. 
Mtlons which seem on the surface to be heretical must be justified 
in Cne way or another © Soviet leaders are prone to say, *V/hat Is 
the cof'rcct line?" By this they mean what specific action Is called 
for^ln this Instance which Is in keeping with Marxtst-Lenlnlst 
beliefs. American leaders, on the other hand, ask, *\Vhat Is the 
correct position?^ They mean what posltl^^^^^^ shbuld I take on this 

the "position" hhey adopt may be quite unrelated 
to positions taken on other problems and to any bWteial ideology . 
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Thft need of Soviet lenders to Justify what they do by reference 

A tends to narrow the choice of alternatives available 

Ik *5*?:.*t ?*?? Junior pol ttletal* pay •ttanHen to 

tha "offteUl 3 too" emanaMng frora Moacpw. . 

the two eelect tons that foi l statements by Premier Khrush« 
Che V and _f ormer Pres I den t Kennedy • , Kennedy's sta tement comes from 

-IkiL ® port! on of an Interview • 

with Gardner GbwieSf the ed of Look Maflazlne. . As vou read J 

keep the following questions In mtndT 



I *~to irhat ektent Is Khrdsl^hev^ ^ns«i4 Cowie*s 
u ^ queiitton couched In : 



2* Jfhat . 

teamed Idee I oglea 1 1 
3« Of the two leaderf which would you guess could be the 

it* create as ieaders of one 

CMntry seeh - to understand and to camiiuhtdate wl th 
il^;‘litaders- ‘ :of another ' countryT-' ^ 






'V;f * «v'-' ■ -‘^1 



‘/''j ; ' t-*' 



vi 



NiKItA KHROSHa^ 



* From ”An InZ^rview ^lth Nikita KtitusHchev ' hy* Gardner iObk MAGAZINE 

April 20, 1962, 27-29. 

In this interview Cowles asked to interpret his statement "We shall 

you.** Khrushchev explained that the more . progressive 'syst^^ of Communism 
will soon win over dapitalism as more and more people comei^^^^t^ 
as the best vedonOmic and so^^ khrusHchey stated that history records 

prdgress toward syitemS where 

: Control ;Oyer^bh^ ^ l^odyctiye e|Lm of ^'CdiniiH^ ; give 

'■' to. thepi^rk^j,::^dnce|ind'"|dip^ , 

i(wi» citiwiiiM '■ „ ■.'.Jr' ^ 

^ today not a ylqtory of party but a celebration of free- 

snd as Well as a b^ renewal 

as wel l as changs* 1^ i ha^ sworh^^^^b^^ God 

■ :.v ./^/threS' quarters ;ago•.;^■ ■ 

^ ^ Inau^vai Address at 1^^ January 10, 1961 from 

the Amariean prest. • . 
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The world Is very different new. Por man holds In hla mortal hands 
the power to abolish all forms of human poverty and all forms of 
human life. And yet the same revolutionary beliefs for which our 
forebears fought are sti 1 1 at Issue- around the globe«»tht btllsf 
that the rights of man come not from the generosity of the stats 
but from the hand of God. 

We dare not forget today that we are the heirs of that first revol* 
utlon. Let the word go forth from this time and place, to friend 
and foe alike, that the torch has been passed to a new generation 
of AmerIcens-»-born In this century, tempered by war, disciplined 
by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our ancient herltage—and un- 

or permit the slow undoing of those human rights 
to which this nation has always been committed, and to which m are 
eommittod today at home and around the world. 

Let every nation know, whether It wish us well or III, that we 
shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support 

any friend or oppose any foe In order to assure the survival and 
success of l lherty. 

This much we pledge««and more. 

To those old allies whose cultural and spiritual origins we share, 
we pledge the loyalty of faithful friends. United, there Is lit- 
tle we cpnnot do In a host of cooperative ventures. Divided, there 
Is little we can do— for we dare not meet a powerful challange at 
odds and split asunder. 

To those new states whom we welcome to the ranks of the free, we 
pledge our word that one form of colonial control shall not have 
passed away merely to be replaced by a far more iron tyranny. We 
sha 1 1 not. always expect to find them supporting our every' view. 

But we shall always hope to find them strongly supporting their 
own freed<^--and to remember that. In the past, those who foolishly 
sought to find power by riding on the tlger*s back ended up Inside. 

To those people In the huts and villages of half theglobestrug- 
gl Ing to break .the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts 
to help them help themselves^ for whatever period Is required- 
hot because the Communists are doing It, not because we seek their 
votes, but because It Is right. If the free society cannot help 
the many who are poor. It can never save the few who are rich. 

To our sister republics south of our border, we offer a special 
ptedg(i— to convert our good words Into good deeds— In a new al- 
I eg lance for progress— to assist free men and free governments 
In casting off the chains of poverty. But this peaceful revolu- 
Mpn of hope cannot become the prey of host I Se powers. Let all 
pur neighbors know that we shall Join them to oppose aggression 
or subversion anywhere In the Americas. And let every other 
power know that this hemisphere I to remain the master of 
: I tS:::ewn- bouses 
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To that wtrld asseiiihly o# aovaretgn atatas, the United Nattons, 
our Joat beat ^ope lln dn ag© where the Inatrumenta of war have ' 
far outpaced the Imitrumenta of peaee^ we renew our pledge of 
aupport—to prevent It from becoming merely a f drum for Invective 
••to strengthen Its shield of the new and the weak«*and to enlarge 
the area In which Its writ may run. 

Final ly« to those nations who would make themselves our adversary, 
we off ©r iwt a pledge but a requests That both sides begin anew~^ 
the quest for peace ^ before the dark powers of destruction unleashed 
by science engulf all humanity In planned or accidental self •destrue* 
t'lon. 

We dare not tempt them with weakness. For only when our arms are 
sufficient beyond doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that they 
will never be employed. 

But neither can two greet and pcwerful groups of nations take 
comfort from their present course— both sides overburdened by 
the cost of modern weapons, both rightly alarmed by the steady 
spread of the deadly atom, yet both racing to after that uncertain 
balance of terror that stays the hand of mankind’s final war. 

So let us begin anew-remembering on both sides. that civility Is 
not a sign of weakness, and sincerity is always subject to proof. 

Let us never negotiate put of fear. But let us never fear to nego* 
tiate. 

•Let both sides explore what problems unite us instead of belabor- 
ing those problems which divide us. 

Let both sides, for the first time, formulate serious and precise 
proposals for the inspection and control of arms-«and bring the 
absolute power to destroy other nations under the absolute control 
of all nations. . 

Let both sides Join to Invoke the wonders of science Instead of 
Its terrors. Together let us explore the stars, conquer the 
deserts, eradicate disease, tap the ocean depths and encourage ' 
the arts and commerce* 

Let both sides Uhl te to heed In al 1 corheia of thr ^arth the 
command of ; Isaiah*- to **undo the heavy burdens. • .(and) let the 
oppressed, go free.* 






And If a beachhead of cooperation can be made In the Jungles of 
suspicion, let both sides Join In the next task: Creating, not 
a new balance of power, but a new world of law, where the strong 
are Just and the weak secure and the peace preserved. 

All this will not be finished In the first one hundred days* Nor 
will It be finished In the first one thousand days, nor In the 
life of this administration, nor even perhapsvin our lifetime on 
this planet. But let us begin. 

In your hands, my fellow citizens, more than In mind, will rest 
the final success or failure of our course. Since this country 
was founded, each generation of Americans has been summoned to 
give testimony to Its national loyalty. The graves of young 
Americans who angered the call to service surround the globe. 

Now the trumpet summons us agaln—not as a call to bear arms, 
though arms we need— not as a call to battle, though embattled 
we are— but a call to bear the burden of a long twilight strug- 
gle, year In and year out, Vejolcing In hope, paltent In tribu- 
lation”— a struggle against the common enemies of man: Tyranny, 
poverty, disease and war Itself. 

Can we forge against these enemies a grand and global alliance, 
north and south, east and. west, that can assure a more fruitful 
life for all mankind? Will you Join In that historic effort? 

In the long history of the world, only a few generations have 
been granted the role of defending freedom In Its hour of maximum 
danger. I do not shrink from this responsibility— I welcome It. 

I do not belelve that any of us would exchange places with any 
other people or any other generation. The energy, the faith and 
the devotion which we bring to this endeavor will light our 
country and all who serve It— and the glow from that fire can truly 
light the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans? Ask not what your country can do for 
you— ask what you can do for your country. 

My fel low citizens of the world: Ask not what America will do for 
you, but what together we can do for the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of America or of the world, 
ask of us here the same high standards of strength and scar I flee 
that we ask of you. With a good conscience our only sure reward, 
with history the final Judge of our deeds, let us go forth to lead 
the land we lovev asking His blessing and His help, but knowl.ng 
that here on earth God'S work must truly be our own. 
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UNIT VIII: DECISION-MAKING 

STATING THE ISSUE 

Otelslon-maklng plays a comparatively mfoor role In the political 
systems of primitive peoples. A man whose every action Is guided 
by folkways and mores of his group has no need for an elaborate 
Institution v^es.lgned to help him make decisions. The dead hand 
of the past Is his guide. He never has tp face the endless num- 
ber of decisions which confront modern man. 

In our society, each Individual must make hundreds of decisions 
every day. Should I study tonight or watch television? What food 
should I choose as I go through the cafeteria line? Should the 
members of the student council sponsor a dance? Questions like 
these all demand decisions. Ateny can be made easily. Parents may 
limit television viewing during the week. Tastes and budget In- 
fluence the choice of food for lunch* The matter of sponsoring 
a dance, however. Involves a more complicated decision, partly 
because more people are Involved. 



The decisions which each of us A'ust make every day are loss com- 
plicated and less Important than the decisions made by political 
leaders. Political decisions affect the lives of millions of 
people.^ Some of them send us to war. Others build better schools, 
or provide medical care for the aged or free a man accused unjustly 
of a crime. Some of these decisions ore made on the local level;- 
others take place In state capitals; still others are focused in 
Washington, London, or Moscow. Some are made by members of legis- 
latures, some by executives and some by Judges who ore members of 
the Judiciary. Occasionally political decisions are even made by 
people who have no formal office In the government but ore Influen- 
tial enough to determine the course of action which responsible 
officials choose. 

The process of dec I si on-making In a democracy Is quite different 
from what happens In a totalitarian state. In fact the contrast- 
Ing ways in which decisions arc made In the United States and In 
the Soviet Union will help to make the differences between democ- 
racy ^and totciUtar lanism clear. Readings 32 through 14,3 analyze 
decision-making In the United States; Readings Idi. through 1|7 con- 
cern the way In which decisions are made In the USSR. Where are 
key political decisions made In these two societies? How are they 
made? Who makes them? What factors Influence decisions? These 
are the major Issues Involved In the following sixteen readings. 
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READING XXXII 

, federalism AND IT$;EFPECT ON DEQISION-W^KING 

DocfsIon^fQQkinQ Ifi 1*^6 United States is conditioned by our federal 
system of government* A federal system Is or ,? in which the Individ- 
uals In a nation are coriitrol led by at least two governments— the 
central or hatlohol government and the state and/or local govern- 
ment. Fach government has certain powers and each can perfor*m Its 
functions without Interference from the other. An example may make 
the point clear. 

In the United States, the national government hao the right to 
establish post offices; no state can pass a law preventing the 
national government from building post offices In Its territory. 

The Constitution left to the states all rights not specif leal ly 
granted to the national government. Therefore, although the right 
to build mental hospitals Is not mentioned In the Constitution, 
the federal government cannot prevent a state from doing so. 

Within Its own area of responsibility, each government Is able to 
control Individuals within Its borders. If a person held up a 
United States post office In Chicago, he would be violating a 
national law and could be arrested by officials of the federal 
government* If he:were caught robbing a house In the same city, 
he would hove broken a state law and would be liable to arrest 
by state or local officials. 

The reading about federalism which follows contains two sections. 

The first part Is a general description of the federal system of 
government in the United States* Study this section In prepara- 
tion for class. The second section describes a hypothetical 
situation and Is designed to test your understanding of the 
principles. of federalism. It Is designed for classroom work, 
but you may wish to look It over briefly before you come to class. 

As you read the first section, keep the following questions In 
fflindt 



I • What I s the ^TfYerence between unitary government 
and federal government? Why did Americans decide 
upon a federal system? 

2# In what areas do the various levels of government 
often cooperate? 

3» In what areas do they have overlapping and sometimes 
confirctlng authority? How would this affect decision- 
making? 

What do you think the term **the sovereign state of 
Alabama** means? What attitude does the term convey? 
is the term acetjrate? 
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FEOERMISM IN THE UNITED STATES 

Even when the East coast of the American continent was organized 
Into thirteen colonies, there was considerable diversity among 
the people of these colonies.. In addition, each colony had Its 
cwn way of governing Itself and Its own leaders, and did not want 
to change. When security problems and economic advantages made 
union seem necessary, an attempt was made to permit the colonies 
to maintain their Identity and some measure of Independence. It 
was especially hoped that the citizens of the United States of 
America would never be ruled by a large central government which, 
the founders of the American Constitution felt, would be likely 
•to become too powerful and deny the people the freedom for which 
they felt they had fought the Revolution. Thus, a federal form 
of government was devised. 



In the federal government of the United States, power Is divided 
by the Constitution between the national government and the states. 
Each Is given certain Jobs to perform. The division of respons* 
Iblllty cannot be changed except by constitutional amendment. No 
act of Congress or state legislature can alter the rights of the 
other. 

In a unitary form of government, which Is the opposite of a federal 
form, the constitution assigns all governmental power to the central 
government and all other governments have only the authority given 
to them by the central government. We can find examples of unitary 
government In the United States, for the relatlonsh:^s between the 
states and their counties and cities are usually of this sort. 

BasIcaSly, the Constitution divides powers by naming those that 
belong to the national government and stating that all other 
powers belong to the states. The national government *s powers 
Include power over all dealings with foreign nations, power to 
raise armies, coin money, collect taxes and to regulate commer* 
ctal activities among the states. 

Some of these powers are specifically given only to the national 
government. Others, such as taxation, are shared by both the 
states and the national government. These are called concurrent 
powers. Still other powers, which are not given to the national 
government at all, are f*eserved to the states. ' Such powers Include 
control over education, health and safety, running of state elec* 
tions, and enforcement of State laws. 
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Often state and national governments cooperate to attain a certain 
goal. State and local police may aid federal authorities In a 
hunt for someone who has committed a federal crime. A public 
health official tracking do^vn carriers of disease uses both federal 
and state services. Many federal agencies, such as the U.S. 

Office of Education and the Durcau of the Census conduct surveys 
and gather statistics for state officials. Other agencies train 
local employees and help enforce state laws. This kind of coopera- 
tion avoids duplication and provides better services at less cost. 

Another, and very commonly used method by which the national gov^ 
ernment aids the state governments Is by granting money for certain 
projects. Since the national government Is able to tax more widely 
than the state governments, the national government has more money 
to work wlth« It can attempt to distribute Its money In such a 
way as to Insure that all states can meet minimum standards In 
such matters as education, health and roads. States usually have 
to fulfill certain conditions In order to obtain the grants; thus 
the national government has a means of guiding the states. 

Although the endurance of the Constitution Is proof of how well 
Its writers v/ere able to look ahead, problems often arise that 
were not even Imagined in the 10th century. In such cases. It 
Is often not clear whether the state or the national government 
has the power to solve such problems, V/hat normally happens In 
such Instances Is that one government or the other attempts to 
resolve the problem. If the other objects to this, the matter 
will become a legal case to be settled by the Supreme Court which 
acts as umpire in such matters. Let us examine one of the most 
famous of such cases. 

One of the first times the Supreme Court was called upon to set- 
tle a dispute between the national government and a state v/as In 
I8l9« The national government had founded a bank with branches 
spread about the country. The state of Maryland levied. a tax 
'against the Baltimore branch of the Bank of the United States. 

The cashier of the Baltimore branch of the United States Bank, 
a man named McCulloch, refused to pay, saying that a state could 
not tax the bank of the national government* The attorneys for 
the state of A^aryland argued that in the first place, the national 
government did not have the power to establish a bank. This power 
lb; not specifically mentioned in the Constitution. If, on the 
other hand, argued Maryland, the national government did have such 
power, the states had the power to tax the bank. The power to tax 
as It sees fit Is one of the powers of the state. 




The argument was settled by the Supreme Court. The ease was named 
jteCui l ech ys. A torvtand . Daniel Webster, the attorney who repre- 
sented the national government, argued that although- the nstlenaJ 
government Is not specifically ossigned the power to torm a bank, 
the national government does have the authority to pass laws neces* 
sary to carry out the powers it is assigned* The Incorporation of 
a bank provides the national government with an appropriate means 
of exercising the granted pewers of col lecting. taxes, borrowing 
money, and caring for the property of the United Statep. Not only 
was the bank constitutional, argued Webster, but a state had no 
right to tax It since It would then be Interfering with the i^era^ 
tions of the national government* 

The Supreme Court, presided over by Chief Justice John Marshall 
who. In all his decisions, tended to favor the strengthening of 
the national government, accepted all of VVebster*s arguments 
and decided In favor of the nations (government* If Maryland's .. 
arguments had been accepted, the national government may have been 
limited for all time to exactly those powepo stated in the Cons- 
titution. The national government would not have had any power 
over anything invented after 1789, regulation pf airplanes for 
example, simply because such matters v/ere not specifically stated 
In the Constitution* McCulloch ys * Maryland was the first of a 
long series of decisions In which the Supreme Court said that the 
national government had certain powers which were Implied In the 
powers specifically granted to It by the Constitution* 

Not only does federal ism produce areas of cooperation and conflict 
between the states and the national government. It also produces 
cooperation and conflict among the various states* tet us first 
examine the cooperation that states expect of ohe another* 

There are three basic obligations that states owe one another ac- 
cording to the Constitution* The first requires the states to 
glve^full faith and credit to one another*s public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings* This means that each state must enforce 
the civil judgments of other states and accept their public rec-. 
ords and acts as valid* The clause applies especially to non- 
criminal Judicial proceedings* Suppose Smith, obtains a judgment 
from a Pennsylvania court saying that Jones must pay him $ 5000 * 
Jones then moves to California and refuses to pay* The California 
courts win give full faith ind credl^^^^ judg- 

ment and w1 1 1 enforce It just as they would a slml^lar judgment of ' 
a California^coiirt* ' 
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Another oblioatfon the states have to one another Is to treat 

citizens from another state who are living or visiting In that 

particular state just as Its own citizens are treated. They 

may not tax out-of-state citizens or Interfere with the use of 

their property or anything of this sort. Only for political 

rights such as voting or serving on Juries, may a state treat 

Its own citizens differently* ' 

The third obligation states have to one another Is to return 
a criminal who has fled from one state to another. This Is 
cal led extradition. V/hen the states disagree among themselves, 
the federal courts, ultimately the Supreme Court, will serve as 
umpire In much th^ same way as It does In disagreements between 
the national government and the states. 

Let us now examine the role of the local governments In the fed- 
eral system. Each state creates units of local government- 
cities, counties, school districts, tov/nships, water control, 
districts, and park districts. As we have already noted, the 
units of local government do not have any powers of their own 
assigned to them by the Constitution of the United States, or, 
except In a few cases, by the constitution of the particular 
state in v/hich they arc. 

Ai I states are divided into counties though In Louisiana they 
are called parishes and in Alaska boroughs, the traditional 
. functions of counties are enforcing laws, recording legal papers, 
and helping the poor and handicapped. Although counties in some 
states have given up major responsibility for helping the poor or 
building hlghv/ays, they have taken on planning, licensing of 
businesses, airport building and operation, ambulance service, 
health services and other new functions. 



T' If. 




North of the Ohio River, from the Dakotas and Kansas eastward, 
and outside New England, the general practice is to subdivide 
the county into townships. Where they exist, townships often 
handle relief, build and maintain roads, and sometimes serve 
as districts for school purposes. 

Another unit of government, familiar to most Americans, is the 
city. Each city has two major functions. One, to provide govern- 
ment within its boundaries in order that the citizenry may maintain 
law and order, keep their streets clean, educe te their chi Idren, 
dispose of their garbage, purify their water|, create parks, and 
In olher ways make ty a good placdyin which to I lyie. But 

yie jil|yj^ a sedohd f 1 oh-- 1 1 Is ah t ns trumenta 1 1 ty of the 
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state to carry out state funet tons. It Is different from a county » 
iKwever^ In that It does have more freedom to act on Its own. 

In recent years there has been a sizeable amount of cooperation 
between the national ^pyernment and the cities. According to the 
traditional theory of American federal Ism, the national govern- 
,ment should! dear with local governments;, only through the .states. 

Today, however^ cities receive federal aid: for building streets 
and airports, for civl I defense, for slum clearance and housing, 
urban renewal, and other projects. 

State officials genera jly resent the fv«ct that they are not In- 
volved In these projects. City officials, on the other hand, are 
usually quite happy with the new arrangement. JWany. large. cl ties 
do hot rece treatment from state legislatures that 

are dominated by representatives from rural areas. 

PROBLEM ON FEDERALISM « 

* From Thomos H. Eliot, Vtlllam Chambers, and 'Robert H. Salisbury, AMERICAN 
eOVERNHENT; READINGS AND PROBLEMS FOR ANALYSIS (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co.: 
1960 ), 89 - 91 . 

This selection provides the students with draft proposals to help them understand 
the nature of a federal system. The nine proposals to which the students must 
react probe the nature of. power that is given to the central government and the 
power that la given to the several states of a hypothetical cduntry, 

' READING XXXIII 

SEPARATION OF PCW/ERS AND ITS EFFECT ON OECISION-ASAKING 



• 

In Reading ^2 wa learned that the United States has a federal system 
of government that provides for decision-making at several levels, 
in part out* federol system evolved because our founding fathers 
feared an over I y-powerfu I central government. As a result, they 
left certain responsibi 1 1 ties to the states, and assigned only those 
taskg to the feder at government that were necessary to make it a 
Strong, healthy mernber of the family of nations. 

I- T^ls same fear pf a tpo-po^it^ government ted the authors of our 
Constitution to design a system of government In which the tasks of 
goyef'nh^nt weye divided among these branches. Our founding fathers 
, were Inspired by an elg century French philosopher, Baron 

Montesquieu# who champl^^ a three- fold dlvlslbn of power among 
the executive, legislative, and Judicial branches of government. 
Americans adopted this system as one device by which each branch 
of the goverrment could check possible abuses by the others and 
thus protect I the liberties of American citizens. 
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As t t wes originally eoneelvedy the legislative branchy represent* 

I fig both the people and the states, would pass legislation, the 
executive branch would enforce the laws, and the courts would apply 
and Interpret the laws whenever violations or disputes arose* As 
you will learn In Reading each branch was given certain checks 
on the assigned activities of the other. 

To a great extent the system of checks and balances or separation 
of powers has also been followed In state and local governments, 
although the tendency In recent years has been to streamline local 
government at the expense of checks and balances. Nevertheless 
th® prlnetplo of separotton of powers has had a profound Impact 
On the way In which decisions are made In our country. No Presi- 
dent con design new policies without first considering what the 
response to these new policies are likely to be In the Congress 
end In the courts. Both Congress and Courts can prevent many of 
hfs Ideas from ever taking effect. Similar conclusions hold 
true for the other branches of government. The result has been 
that declslon*maklng Is oft^ a slow and torturous business be- 
cause so many groups must be consulted and satisfied before action 
can be taken. 

The reading for today describes the way In which the executive, 
legislative and Judicial branches of government are organized on 
the national, state and local Jievels. As you read, think about 
the following questions: 



I. V/hat exclusive functions did each of the three branches 
of government have original ly? 

2m How has this separation of powers changed somewhat In 
our own day? 

3 . How do you account for the changes In the separation 
of powers which have taken place? Oo you think that 
these changes endanger fundamental freedoms? 

h* What advantages with regard to decision-making does 
a c! ty-manager plan have over one organized more 
e <^ecks and balances approach? 
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SEPARATION OF PaVERS IN NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
■' ' ' ■' ' ' ** * • ' ’ ■ ' , - . 

THe different levels of governroenf, nsHonai, state and local, have 
different jobs to perform. One reason the Toundlng Fathers created 
a federal system was to divide power among governments on several 
I eve I s so that no si ng I e government cou I d become power fu I enough 
to threaten I Ibertles. Much the same reasoning was behind their 
division of the national government Into three branches; the legis** 
lative (Congress)^ the executive (the President and his assistants) 
and the judiciary (the courts). The authors of the Constitution 
planned that each branch of government would have specific tasks 
to perform and would also be able to check the other branches 
should they seem to overstep their power. Under this scheme. Cong- 
ress was supposed to make the lav/s, the President and his staff to 
see that they were enforced, and the courts to settle any disputes 
arising from misunderstandings of what, the laws said or how they 
were enforced. As it has developed, however, the American system 
Is not this simple. • , . ^ 

lEach branch of government. It is true, checks on the other. The 
'Congress, for example, can check on the work of the executive 
department because It has the final say about the president's ap- 
pointments— cabinet members, diplomats, and Supreme Court justices. 
Congress may also check by changing or refusing to pass bills that 
the president considers Important. 

Meanwhile the president can check on the Congress by simply veto- 
ing the legislation It passes. A two-thirds majority of the Cong- 
ress I needed to override the veto. And the Supreme Court can 
checks on both by deciding If a lav/ that has been passed contradicts 
the Constitution. To complete the picture both the president and 
the congress check the Court-- the pres i dent by h I s appo i ntment of 
justices, and the Congress by their* approval of* disapproval of the 
appointments* / 

But over the years, procedures have developed In the American sys- 
tem of government that have made the c I ear 1 1 nos of au thor I ty more 
hazy. The Constitution seems to give the Congress the job of mak- 
ing laws all by itself. But where do the Ideas for the laws come 
frpmt SoiAetImes they do. Indeed, originate in the Congress. Often 
a committee of Congress wl I l Investigate certain problems, such as 
racketedrlhg, to learn what kind of lav/s ought to be devised to 
control the trouble. Such hearings, which are usually given much 
publicity, not only inform the public and help to educate the people, 
but also lead to legislation^^ Mpre often the President suggests 
laws h4 would like tb have passed. While this means that the 
executl>^ branch has crossed the line of the legislative branch 
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^ sfhcd It Is playing a part In lawmaking^ It has been accepted 
because It was needed* From your own experience In homeroonis or 
clubs^ you may have noticed that If not suggest 

exactly what needed to be voted upon « little would ever be done* 
Consider the legislature. The Senate Is composed of 100 men; 
the House of Representatives of These legislators come 
from different areas of the country and represent people with 
different viewpoints* A Congressman from an Industrial city like 
Pittsburgh views tt^e problems of the United States from a differ- 
ent angle than does a Congressman from a farm state such as I owa* 
Although the two men w 1 1 1 agree on many basic points^ such as up- 
holding the Constitution and keeping the United States free from 
attack, they are I Ikely to be In disagreement on other matters* 
Even where they do agree, one man Is likely to find some matters 
of crucial Importance and another wM I think that other problems 
‘ are more vital* 

Another reason why the president takes part In the lawmaking 
procedure Is that he Is the man with the most overall Information 
and Is therefore best able to see how different problems are re- 
lated to each other and to suggest an overall program for the 
nation* This he doe's In his State of the Union message In which 
he covers suggested solutions to problems In aH aspects of Ameri- 
can 1 1 fe^ his budget message. In which he suggests how much money 
ought to be spent on each of the various programs of the govern- 
ment, and his economic report. In which he outlines the state of 
the American economy and puts forth solutions for the problems 
mentioned* Although the President's suggestions ore not always 
accepted^ they are. given careful consideration. 



There are still furctlona within the branches of government that 
are clearly separate. In the field of foreign policy, where speed 
and unity are most Important, the President Is the exclusive 
spokesman for the United States, The Constitution gives him power 
over the two major Instruments of foreign policy, the diplomatic 
corps and the armed services*- It Is he who has the responsibility 
for dealing with foreign powers and for appointing our representa- 
tives to other countries* The President serves as Chief of State 
and as representative of all the people, and Is accepted as such 
both at home and sbroad* 



Ihe role of the courts; In any political system. Is to settle dls- 
putes* As we have hpted, the American federal courts (Including 
the Supreme Court and many lower courts) have the power to settle , 
not only between Individuals! but ,also.betv/cen states 
pnd between tha staterOpd tN ndflonalgoyernment^ One of their 
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Const|tut!on. If the court decides that a law contradicts the 
Constitution, the law may not be enforced unless Congress and the 
states make the law constitutional by amending the Const itutlon* 
The Federal courts also preside over trials In which thev consider 
the case of someone accused of violating a law of the national 
government. The Supreme Court is the highest court In the land 
and Its decisions cannot be changed by any other court. 

The legislative branch of government In most states of the United 
States Includes two houses organized In a way similar to the Cong- 
ress of the United States. The legislature normally has the power 
to levy state taxes, appropriate money, create agencies to carry 
out the tasks of government and Investigate these agencies to be 
certain they are doing. what the law assigns them to do. State 
legislatures, like the national one, participate in amending 
state constitutions and in appointing public officials. 

**The executive power** says the federal ConstHution, *»shall be 
vested In the President of the United States.** The governor of 
a state, however, shares the executive power with many other 
elected officers. Although the President also has helpers doing 
the same kinds of Jobs that these state officials do, they are 
appointed by the President and must do what he asks. In the 
states, these men are elected to their posts rather than chosen 

by the governors, so they may choose not to do what the governors 
want. 

Like the President, the governor must be chief legislator. All 
governors have the responsibility of working out some kind of 
legislative program which they urge the state legislature to 
pass. The governor is also Commander-In-Chief of the state's 
National Guard. The governor Is responsible for utilizing these 
servicemen when ordinary civil authorities are Inadequate— In 
case of riots*; floods or other catastrophes. If ever the presi- 
dent needs the military forces that make up a state's National 
Guard, he may call It into federal service and the governor has no 
power over It ufitll It has been returned to his control. 

The judges of the state courts do most of the judicial business 
of the United States. They preside over most of the criminal 
trials and settle most of the disputes between individuals. They 
interpret their state constitutions and apply state laws. In 
deciding whether a certain law Is **reasonable** (whether it Is fair 
to regulate a business In a certain way, for example) In forcing 
county officials to follow a certain law, or in deciding whether 
a governor has the power to remove a local official, the judges 
are actually doing more than merely settling disputes. They are 
playing an important role In deciding how the states are governed. 



o 





In turning to the study of how local governments (counties^ town- 
ships, cities) ore organized, we gain our first glimpse of a new 
pattern. The Job of governing often Is not divided Into three 
branches, legislative, executive and judicial os Is the cose on 
the state and national levels. Let us first observe the counties. 

In general, most counties hove little legislative power, but the 
typical county has a group of officials who act In some fashion 
os the governing body. These agencies have a variety of titles 
—board of commissioners, supervisors of roads, county court, 
commissioners* court, and so on. They vary In size from one to 
more than fifty members. Their jobs Include administering state 
laws, levying taxes, appropriating money. Issuing bonds, and 
signing contracts In behalf of the county. 

The county board shares Its power with a number of other officials, 
who are usually elected. These Include the sheriff who enforces 
the law and keeps the county jail; the prosecuting attorney who, 
generally speaking. Is the lawyer for the state and county In legal 
disputes between them and an Individual or group; the coroner whose 
main job Is to hold Inquests In the case of accidental or suspic- 
ious death, and several others. 

Tho organization of a city Is outlined In a city charter approved 
by the state legislature. The most common form of city government 
assigns to a mayor the same kinds of jobs In the running of a city 
that the governor perforns for the state and the President for the 
national government. Although In some cities the mayor has only 
such ceremonial jobs as greeting visitors and presenting keys to 
the city, many mayors appoint and remove heads of departments-. In- 
vestigate their activities, send messages to city council concern- 
ing programs, prepare the budget, and veto council ordinances. In 
other words, a mayor may be the chief policy maker and legislator 
for the city. The city council, on the other hand, has approxi- 
mately the same job (discussing and passing city laws) that the 
state and national legislatures have. 

At the turn of the century, a new klr»d of a city government v/as 
devised In Galveston, Texas. This form of government vests all 
power, both legislative and administrative In the hands of five 
elected commissioners who head the various departments of govern- 
ment. It was believed that more unity In government v/ould be at- 
tained If the same men who thought up the lav/s also enforced them. 
Although Americans have typically feared granting legislative and 
executive power to the same men since It v;as believed that such 
men would have too much power, this form of city government be- 
came very popular for a while. The major defect of this f'- 
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as it turTOd out, was that there was no one person who could take 
an overall view of the city’s problems* 

warsMn*'lmnr^^t=!!l’' “5^^’'®'' ’"'P''®'’'® “P®" ^^e Commission form 

was soon Improvised* This was the CouncI 1-Manager form* Under 

G ® very much like a 

business. Voters, hke stock holders, elect a board of dlrect- 

city council. The council makes laws and decides 
policy for the city. To administer these laws, the councllmen 

trained city manager. The manager can be fired 
t any time the council deems his work unsatisfactory* 

ixecutive^IL^'iLv-A!"^' ®">ong l-he legislative, 

executive and judicial branches has broken down, Oeveloped origij- 

al ly to protect men from overzealous government, these provisiMS 

have proved cumbersome in the modern world where a great variety 

of pressing problems have required an overall view of the entire 

ouick?b“"^t^r*u“^ T® ®®P®r<^'-'"^ ®P'® to act efficiently and 

® provisions that enable one branch of govern 
?^®f^ another remain. Jn times of crisis these provisions 

hMDv da!s t”® trom persecution. ?n more 

iifhLt the «rL. ! '* “! ^'’®t measures do not become laws 

nenllenl ell^ Careful examination of a number of men each with inde- 
pendent powers. Atony people believe that separation of powers 

our keeping our government democratic and 

our people free* 



READING XXXIV 

EXECUTIVE 0ECIGI0N-A1AK1NG: A CASE STUDY OF A FAILURE 

In Readings and 55 we will study the way In which two decisions 
were made m the executive branch of the federal government* Both 
readings are case studies,^ both are from the admlnlstranSn of 

both relate to problems of foreign relations 
which are the distinct responsibility of the executive branch* 
both are concerned with events which took place in Cuba. 

One maj'or difference separates the two cases: in the flrsi- the 

dec Sion led to a policy which failed; in t®; second! tteponly 
0 cided upon was successful. A close examination of the two 

t^the^S^iMfi^rK* ®'®"'®"*'S , 0 ^ good decision-making 

den^tonn! !-!! ‘*''*"®*’* '? Reading jk, we can learn from Presi- 

dent Kennedy's errors; Keaoing 35 will indicate some of the 
factors which contributed to success* 



When President Kennedy took office, he learned that a plan to 
Inwde Cuba had been underway for seme time. The plan Involved 
the invasion of Cuba at a place called the Bay of Pigs by a 

who had bean trained and equipped 
by the United States. Kennedy was forced to make a decision: 
plan, to revise It and go ahead, or to oo along 

tion ^'■om the Elsenhower "administra- 

tion. Reading 34 discusses the way In which he made his decision. 
As you read It, keep the following questions In mind? 



What lessons did the author draw from" tMs Incident' 

2. How did President Kennedy make the decision? 

Whose advice did he seek? Why these people 
rather than others? 

5* What factors does on eKecytIve need to consider 
before he takes the advice of his associates? 

What role did Kennedy’s relative Inexperience 
and the fact that he was new In his office plav 
In this Incident? ^ 

4* How did the decision to go ahead with the Invasion 
eliminate the possibl I Ity of developing an alterna- 

- tlve_pollcv In case the Invasion failed? 

THE LES9CNS OF THE CUBAN DISASTER* 



* TOCT/v!l3/^*]un^2r!''r9«!’'26!27f SATURDAY EVENING 

tharnfonri“the SovernLnt^Lf LbJeHef 2he1n?elUg^ 

soldiers could not overthrow the Castro regime. 
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READING XXXV 

EXECUtiVE 0ECISI0N-A1AKING: A CASE STUDY OF A SUCCESS 

In Reading 3 U we studied an executive decision which resulted in a 
sueeeLJu?^^?- we will study a decision which led to a 

! L ®" *' "“f® ’■'’® “““iston* Because the same 

President and the same basic issues were involved in both readlnes 

decision-making was somewhat similar. V/hat accounts 
or the difference in the success of these policy decisions? 

The Incident discussed In Reading 5 arose when the United States 
discovered that Soviet missiles were being set up in Cuba. These 
missiles could have been used to bombard American cities with 

United States, particularly since the Castro regime 
distrusted us so much after the Bay of Pigs Invasion What sHaiiIH 

aL‘*hla'’r^ *'“* ^’’® 'Question which the President 

and his associates had to answer* 

Readings^ and 35 concern major international questions which In- 
security of the entire nation. Atost decisions which the 

? *’’! 5®*,®? ""P‘*’tant as these. But the process by 

thi o..oLj f decisions is similar no matter how important ^ 

tea t P’'®®'??"* ”'"®’’ '■«'y on the advice of hisassoeie- 

fn 1 ® information for him and make suggestions to him. 

In the long run, he must make the final decision himself. Such are 

foti:^lKei[lon« ** >'®“ '■®*'‘' ®®~‘*'- »"• 
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I • Whal* were the stages of the decislon-inaking process j 
In this case? 

2* V/hat was the decision-mnUIng procedure? Why was the 
Information that missile bases were being built not 
taken directly to the President? Why did h© call 
on certain people for advice? Hov/ important was the 
formal organization of the government at this point? 

V/hy keep the decision-making process so secret? 

3* What alternative policies v/ere suggested? V/hy work 
so hard on the implications of the alternatives which 
f were eventually rejected? V/hy assign the task, of 

exploring the consequences of alternative policies 
to men v/ho v/ould not make the final decision? 

To what extent v/as experience a factor in improving 
the decision-making process between the Bay of Pigs 
affair and the missile crisis? Did Kennedy use his 
advisers bettor In the latter instance? In which 
decision did he leave himself with greater freedom in 
case his initial policy proved to be a failure? 

THE CUBAN CKISIS DECISION OF OCTOBER, 1962 

On Sunday afternoon, October lij, 1962, an American Air Force U-2 
reconnaissance plane in flight over San Cristobal, Cuba, took 
pictures of Soviet medium range missiles* Immediately, these 
photographs went to Washington, where they were developed and 
analyzed by intelligence officers* By P*/W* Adonday, these 
officers had decided that Soviet weapons of a type designed for 
offensive warfare existed in Cuba* 

This was a discovery of serious consequences* The President had 
stated earlier that were the Soviets to place offensive weapons 
in Cuba, **the gravest issues would arise.** Now that they had done 
so, a decision had to be made as to how the United States would 
respond* 

After the photographs had been further analyzed, to make sure 
that no mistake had been made, telephone calls began to spread 
the word to key people in the government* Among these were AI\c6eorge 
Bundy^ the President's Special Advisor on National Security Affairs, 
Lieutenant General Joseph F. Carroll, Director of the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, Roswell L. Gllpatrlc, Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
U. Alexis Johnson, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Political 
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Waxwell 0. Taylor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 

!! Hllsman, Director of Intelligence and Research 

at the State Department. 



You can see that most of these men occupied very Important, but 
not the most Important, positions In the government. In fact- 
only on© Cabinet member, Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State, was 
Informed of the crisis that evening. This lack of communication 
with the very top men was partly due to a series of various 
accidents. But the very top men are so busy with such wide 
ranges of business that It Is necessary for their assistants to 

Sift OUT the most Important Items and prepare them for the atten- 
tion of their bosses. 



Throughout the night, a team of Intelligence experts worked on a 

President. t,\r. Bundy took this report fo him In 
Ms bedr^m about 8:^5 the next morning. V/ithIn ten minutes the 
President had given general directions about how the decision- 
making was to precede and who was to be called In. 



At ll:i|.5 A.M., this group assembled In the Cabinet room; It was 
composed of the President, the Vice President, the Secretary of 
otate and two of his assistants, the Secretary of Defense and one 
Of his assistants, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney 
General, a Deputy Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and tv/o of the President's 
special Assistants. A few people were to be added to this group 

later In the week and many people were to be asked to do special 
assignments for It. ^ 



selected for the planning group were members of 
the National Security Council. However, neither that council 
nor the office of Emergency Planning met officially until the 
fol Ifwing Sunday after the decision had been made. The President 
structure outside the bounds of the formal governmental 



At the first meeting of the planning group, four alternatives were 

do nothing. (2) bomb the 
(5) Invade the Island, or (U) blockade the ports. If the 
United States were to do nothing, the Soviet Union would win a 
ig Poj'^’Jcal and a big military victory and our allies would 
cease to believe that we would defend them. If the United States 
b^ed the bases or Invaded Cuba, the neutrals and the European 
allies wMid cry that our moral position had been tarnished and 
the Russians would have an excuse for counteraction elsewhere. If 



the Un!ted States blockaded Cuba^ the European allies might be irri- 
tated because of Interferences to their shipping, the Russians might 
again have an excuse for retaliation and the missile bases already 
In Cuba might not be disturbed anyway. 

There was some feeling that the second^ third and fourth alterna- 
tives might worsen the situation^ but to make no response at all 
was the worst course to take. The first alternative was virtually 
dropped at this meeting. It was also decided that the flights of 
the U-2*s over Cuba were to be continued and that action should 
await better knov/ledge of the situation In Cuba. Finally^ It was 
decided that all planning should take place In absolute secrecy 
In order to be able to take the Russians by surprise, whatever 
the response would be. 

Meanwhile, much staff work had to be done. In order for the plan- 
ners to make Intelligent choices, the Pentagon had to produce long 
studies of the time, the kinds of equipment and the num'^er of men 
needed for each of the alternatives that had been considered. The 
State Department had to explore chances of support from our allies 
in Latin America and In Europe. 

On Wednesday, the planning group met In very Informal session at 
the State Department through most of the day and the night. Of- 
ficials wandered In and out as they had other business to take 
care of. Sandv^lches were brought In as they were needed. 

During this day there was some support for a "surgical operation," 
l.e., an air strike to bomb the missiles out of Cuba. There was 
also support for a blockade. Invasion was considered Impossible 
as a first step for these reasons? It would take too long to 
mount and surprise would be Impossible; the effect on world opin- 
ion would be unfavorable; and the Soviet Union might respond with 
nuclear warfare. Meanwhile, new photographs of more mlaslle sites 
were adding urgency to the situation. 

The President did not attend the planning session on Wednesday 
and he was present only at short Intervals during the rest of 
the week. Secretary of State Rusk and Secretary of Uefense 
McNamara also stayed away many times during the week. The 
press of. other business was partly responsible for this but 
all three wished to .give their subordinates a chance to speak 
their minds more freely without worrying about how their "boss" 
would react. Yet, when It was time to make the significant 
decisions, after the best advice had been obtained, the Presi- 
dent made them. 
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On Thursday, thinking among the planners moved away from a possible 
air stroke, and toward a blockade. At nine o’clock In the evening, 
nine members of the group went to the White House to confer with 
the President. There they found that he also was moving toward the 
alternative' of the blockade. From the White House, the Attorney 
General called his assistant, Nicholas de B. Katzenback, and asked 
him to begin work on a legal basis for a blockade. Leonard Meeker, 
Deputy Legal Advisor at the State Department, also began work on 
the same problem that night. 

For some time Friday had been scheduled for the President as the 
day for campaigning In the Middle West. It was mid-term election 
time. All of the House and one-third of the Senate was up for 
election. The President and his advisors decided* that he should 
meet these appointments for speeches If only In order to avoid 
arousing suspicions that a crisis was brewing In V/ashIngton. Thus 
far, the secret had been maintained rather well. 

On Friday, the planners decided that the President should make a 
speech to the nation of Monday evening to explain the crisis to 
the American people, and to announce the response that he would 
take to the Russian threat. Action v/ould have to follow soon 
thereafter. A\onoay would be the earliest possible time that all 
of the necessary preparatory steps could be taken. 

During the day there was some renev/ed Interest In on air strike 
because of the reading of a paper explaining In detail the pos- 
sible consec^uences of a blockade. The Attorney General, however, 
argued against the air strike on moral grounds. He reasoned 
that an attack on Cuba without warning could easily be compared 
to the sneak Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor,,, and would hurt 
not only our reputation In the world, but also our own conscience. 

This argument was effective and by the end of the afternoon, the 
thinkers had pretty well argeed that the choice they would advise 
the President to make would be the blockade. Nevertheless, they 
did have thorough staff work done on the alternatives, so that the 
President could have everything before him when Uq made the final 
decision. 

The President returned to Washington at 1.30 P.M. on Saturday, was 
brought up to date by Mr. Bundy and read a first draft of a speech 
for Monday evening prepared overnight by Theodore Sorensen. (Even- 
tually flv'O drafts of this speech were to be written before It was 
delivered.) Then, he ordered the army and the navy to prepare for 
blockade action subject only to final orders the next day. The 
decision was all but made. 
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Crlsts hung over Washington. At the Pentagon the main points of 
a blockade proclamation were finished. At the Stare Department 
the approach to the allies was being prepared. A "master scenario" 
showing everything that would have to be done before the President's 
speech, that is, orders to embassies, briefings and ship movements. 



^out noon on Sunday the President gave the all~clear signal on 
the decision for blockade. However, he changed the name to quaran- 
Tine m order To make The acTIon sound less warlike* 



Now IT was necessary To ImplemenT The decision. FIrsT IT had To 
be made known. AT The StaTe OeparTmenT, 10 leTTers were drafTed 
To Willy BrandT, Mayor of V/esT Berlin. ThaT ouTposT of freedom, 
V/esT Berlin, mighT possibly be The scene of some SovIeT counTer- 
acTIon In reTallaTIon for our Cuban quaranTine. A leTTer To 
Premier Khrushchev was drafTed To be delivered wITh a copy of 
The Alonday evening speech. InsTrucTIons were drafTed To sixty 
UniTed STaTes embassies abroad and air embassies and consulaTes 
were warned To Take precauTIons agalnsT demonsTraTIons and rIoTs. 



On Monday morning, TwenTy Congressional leaders of boTh pollTical 
parTIes were called To WashIngTon. AT five o'clock In The afTer-* 

SecreTary Husk Informed Them of The crisis 
and The inTenoed acTIon. This was a maTTer of courTesy* Conqres* 
sionat leaders had no parT In making The decision; IT was compleTely 
a decision of The execuTIye branch of The governmenT. 



AT 6:00 P.M., Ambassador Dobrynin of The SovIeT Union came by 
requesT To SecreTary of STaTe Husk's office, where he was Informed 
of our knowledge of SovIeT offensive weapons In Cuba, and of our 
Intended reacTlon To This SovIeT move. ApparenTly, The secreT 
had been well kepT; Ambassador Dobrynin seemed very surprised. 



The PresIdenT began his speech To The naTion aT 7:00 P.M. He beqan 
by presenTing evidence of The missile SiTes and he blamed the ^ 
SovIeTs for violating Their most solemn assurances ThaT They were 
s4indiog only defensive weapons To Cuba. He reported that he had 
ordered a quaranTine for all such offensive weapons headed for 
Cuba and That ships carrying Them would be Turned back. The work 
on The missile sITes must cease, he said, or else The UnITed STaTes 
would have To Take "further action." 



Forty-five minutes before The speech, forty-six al lied ambassadors 
had been brlefe<3 on The sITuaTlon. After The speech The Latin 
American allied ambassadors, were given further briefing. The 
ambassadors of The neutral nations were briefed at 8:00 P.M. 
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On Tuesday^ fhe reaction from the rest of the world began to come 
In. Support from the allies was warm and Immediate. The European 
leaders sent letters and telephone calls of support. The Latin 
American allies^ meeting together In the Organization of American 
States, unanimously passed a resolution, I 0-0, approving the use 
of force by the United States to enforce the blockade. The Soviet 
Union, of course, was not so pleased. But Its reaction betrayed 
an uncertainty that convinced officials In Washington that the 
Kremlin had been caught off guard and was now playing for time 
In which to make a decision. 

The guarantiee was proclaimed Tuesday evening to go Into effect 
at lOtOO A.M. Wednesday. It prohibited the Importation of offensive 
missiles, their warheads, their electronic equipment, and bomber 
aircraft. It ordered the navy to stop and to search any vessels 
suspected of carrying these Items and to take them Into custody 
If they Insisted upon continuing their journey to Cuba. 

As the quarantine went Into effect, twenty-five Soviet ships were 
on their way to Cuba, but there was no contact between Soviet and 
American ships that day. Then It became knw/n that twelve of the 
twenty-five ships had turned around. Apparently these twelve con- 
tained the prohibited Items. At 8:00 A.M. the next morning, a 
Communist oil tanker was allowed to proceed to Cuba without search 
oil tankers could hardly carry missiles and bombers. Letting the 
tanker through was also Intended as a gesture of good will If the 
Soviets would cooperate, but the planners In Washington were grim 
and tough and ready to moke another decision to take further action 
If the quarantine did not rid Cuba of the bases. 

What would the next decision have been? The planners seem to have 
been thinking In terms of expanding the blockade or of some form 
of air action. Invasion was hardly considered at this point. How- 
ever, the planners felt that the time had not yet arrived for any 
further action on Thursday evening nor on Friday evening. 

At about 9*00 P.M. on Friday, a letter arrived from Moscow. In 
It, Premier Khrushchev Implied that he would be willing to remove 
the offensive missiles from Cuba under United Nations supervision 
If the United States would lift the blockade and would promise 
that neither It nor any other American nation would Invade Cuba. 

This was a private letter. 

The, next morning a second letter came. This time a public one. It 
offered to trade the Soviet bases In Cuba for American bases In 
Turkey. These American bases had been built years ago as part of 
our European defense system. Why had the offer changed? Had 
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Khrushchev been overruled? Was he raising his price? Was he demand- 
ing more In public In case his private offer was not accepted? The 
planners took a gamble. They drafted a note to Moscow all but Ignor- 
ing the Turkey note. It said In effect that If the United States 
understood Khrushchevas private offer correctly, then It was a deal. 

On Sunday, October 28, exactly two weeks after the first missiles 
were photographed at San Cristobal, Khrhshchev returned a letter 
to V/ashIngton stating that he had ordered work on the missile bases 
stopped and the m.lsslles crated and returned home. He added that 
he trusted there would be no American air attack or Invaslono The 
United States accepted his offer. During the following weeks the 
missiles were dismantled and sent back to the Soviet Union. The 
missile crisis was over. 



READING XXXV S 

LEGISLATIVE DECISION-MAKING; HOV/ A BILL BECOMES A LAW, I 

According to our Constitution, It Is the function of Congress to 
prepare legislation. Therefore, the next three readings on 
legislative dec I si on-making will focus on Congress and Congressmen* 
This Is not to say that the other branches of government or other 
groups do not have significant roles to play In determining legis- 
lation. The executive branch Is Important because much legislation 
Is Initiated by It. Atoreover, the President, by his veto, can 
determine v/hether or not a bill will ultimately become a Saw. 
Interest groups also fulfill Important functions In the legislative 
process. How these groups work will be described In later readings. 

Nevertheless, It Is the Congress which makes our laws. There can be 
no lav/ unless Congress desires to act. Bills can be Introduced Into 
each house of Congress only by a member of the respective body. 
details of each bill will be determined In the final analysis by 
members of Congress. The President and others may suggest pressure, 
and threaten, but they cannot determine v,>nat Congress wilt do* The 
major decisions regarding legislation, are still made In the Insti- 
tution Inte&ided by the Constitution. 

In the reading that follcv/s you will study the way In which a bill 
Is threaded through the legislative decislon-making apparatus by 
an Imaginary Congressman named Mr. Smith. As you read, keep In 
mind the following questions; 
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I « Who took Tno Iniriarive to introduce the b’ri'lf V/hy 
hod Smith not Introduced this bIM before? 

2* What decisions were mace relative to calnlng support 
for the bill? V/hat actions were token to carry out 
these decisions? To what degree was Smith forced to 
compromise? Why? 

What problems were posed by the committee stage of 
action? Hov/ were these obstacles overcome? Of what 

Importance are Congressional Committees to legislative 
dec is| on-mak I ng? 

What special problem was created by the Rules Committee? 

5« What problems dlu Smith face when his bill reached the 
floor for debate? 

6# What additional element to legislative decision-making 
_ was created by t he need for a conference committee? 

THE SMITH BILL HUNS THE GAUNTLET* 



* MacGregor Burns and Jack liXalcer Pel Cason. GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPtp 

(Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice. 

hypothetical congressman through the arduous process of 
U °“"8ress. Mr. Smith, the congressmaSwrae? 

h! sponsor minimum wage legislation. The case study tells of the help 

frorvarl^ lobbvl!t^*^h® government , the help and hindrance coming 

barMln^Md ca»oi« ‘"7 ’’*"*'1** opposition from high places, how he 

oar^lns and cajoles to gain support, and how he guides the bill throueh the 

various hurdles established by House and Senate riles of procedure? 
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RSADIN6 XXXVS I 
LEGISLATIVE DECISION-MAKING 

In {feeding 36 we studied the leglsletlve decislon-maktng process 
In the Congress of the United States by tracing the route of 
. Representative Smithes bill through the stages of legislation. 

We will continue to study legislative decislon-making In Reading 
37* The reading consists of twenty short excerpts from govern- 
ment documents all of which concern the passage of the Arms Control 
Agency In 1961 . 

Your teacher will distribute the excerpts In class. In prepara- 
tion for discussion^ arrange the excerpts In the order that corres- 
ponds to the stages of legislative dec Is I on-making which you studied 
In the previous reading. For example^ the letter from President 
Kennedy to the Speaker of the House should be first and the press 
release from the White House should be last. 

In your notebook^ make a list of the bills In the order In which 
you think they should be arranged. Arrange your paper In this 
order before you come to class so that you will be ready for 
discussion. 
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REA0IN6 XXXVIII 

LEGISLATIVE DECISION-ASKING: THE HUMAN ELEMENT 

In th@ last two readings we have examined the process by which bills 
become l^s. But what of the lawmakers^ the men who make leglsla- 
tlve decisions? Do they have the time to think through their decf- 

opportunity do they have to sfudy legislation? 

With the growth of our country and the national government, the 
w^kload of Congressmen has groivn also. A few comparisons between 
the first and the seventy-eighth Congresses make this clear: 



^ , 1st Congress 

Number of bills Introduced gib 

Number of laws enacted ||8 

Committee Reports 155 

Nominations Confirmed 21 1 



76th Conqress 
— 

1.157 

U.709 

21 .371 



T^ay, Congress Is supposed to oversee federal employees 

and to provide for a federal budget of borne (©S billions. 



If he were only a legislative decision-maker, the average Congress- 
man would ha^ all the work he could handle, but passing laws does 

'’i- '"®?P°''S'>>!lltles. His constituents also look upon 
him as their nVashington representative” or errand boy who is 
always on cal I to perform a favor, for them. «Auch of a legislator's 

t??.!* “P hon-legislative activities. This affects his 
ability to act wisely as a legislative oecl si on-maker and raises 
serious questions ebout the demands our democratic system places 
on our legislative representatives. 



The reading that folloivs describes a day In the life of Everett 
Oirksen. now a Senator from Illinois, when he was a member of the 

House of Representatives In I9lt3. As you read, keep the following 
questions In mind: ^ 



Ti Which of the aetivtries described in the reading relate 
to Olrksen’s role as a legislative decls ton-maker? 

2. V/hlch of the activities are merely favors for constituents! 

3. Which of the aciMvlttes seem to you to be of major Import- 

^^fiSSg?^_Mlnor_lm tance ? 
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A DAY IK THE LIFE OF CONGRESSMAN DIRKSEN * 

* From FORTUNE (April, 1943). 

This article folioi^s Dirksen, then a congressman from the 16th Illinois 
^iistrict, from a breakfast meeting at 7.45 with one of his constituents, 
to his office where he received visits from another congressman, a 
Chicago businessman, and a distiller’s representative asking for a 
favor. Meanwhile Dirksen was also receiving and making calls on the 
telephone to do other favors, get information^^ or to some '*horse- 
trading" on proposed legislation. After answering his mail he took 
two bureaucrats to lunch and then went to the House floor (an hour 
late) from which he was repeatedly called away to answer telephones, 
meet visitors, or talk to other congressmen. After attending a small 
party in another congressman’s office, he returned to his own office 
to clean up some unattended matters and to pack his briefcase with 
material on legislation that had to be read that night. 



READING XXXIX 

JUDICIAL DECISION-MAKING: THE TASK OF A JUDGE 

Vital decisions are made every day In each of the three major 
branches of the American government— the executive, the legislatura 
and^the^ judiciary. For the past five days we have studied decision* 
making In the executive and legislative branches; In this reading 
and the following one we will study selected aspect of the decision- 
making process In the courts. 

It Is clear that decisions arrived at through the courts are often 
of great significance. Not only do such decisions frequently af- 
fect the lives of Individuals, but certain decisions may ultimately 
alter entire American patterns of living. Such a decision was the 
I9^ii verdict In Brown vs. the Topeka Board of Education, In which 
the Supreme Court declared that segregated public schooling was 
Inherently unequal and therefore unconstitutional. This decision 
was both a product of and an impetus tcAvard a greater concern for 
civil rights In the United States. 

Judicial dec Isl on-making. occurs at many points In addition to the 
obvious one when the judge hands dov/n his ruling on a case. De- 
cisions were reached when the state decided to prosecute or when 
an Individual citizen or state filed su^t against another Individ- 
ual or state. Decisions are reached when the lawyers plan their 
cases, select the facts they wish to present In court, pick the 
Jury, and choose their witnesses. The Judge must decide what 
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•vtoenee t« valid and admtasibie and what proeaduraa ara accept* 
able. In those and many other ways the deetston*process Is at- 

WOCK • 



5^!^'? ** all elements of Judicial decision* 

making In detail In one reading. Therefore, we have selected 

element: the task of the Judge In determining a verdict* 
sometimes think that a Judge*s Job Is easy. "Just 
look at the aw or the Constitution," they say, "set the facts of 
the case apinst It, and make the decision." But the Judge's 

n^lne what the facts are, and this Is not always easy. Witnesses 

disputed. Then the Judge must 
^ ®PP*y- ogoln he Is beset with 

oi^lcultles. The case may seem t© lie between two laws: further* 
more, laws are usually written In genera! rather than specific 

determine what the law really means 
acceding to the Intentions of the legislators. He has still other 

lu *®w together to 

^cldo whether the specific ease Is covered by one or more laws, 

** Innocent or guilty of breaking the law, 
and perhaps whether the law Is In violation of the Constitution. 

In the reading that follov/s you ore given a description of the 
?! Influence a Judge»s decisions and ©f 

?2ir*io!Kg ** 



1. What is the one law in tne united 'states to which oil' 

other lews must conform? V/hIch are the major types 
of taw? ^ 

2. Why do lawyers consult many previous eases In drawing 
up their briefs for presentation to the Judge? 

3. _ Is the Judicial process a completely ob.lectl^f one? 



THE JUDGE AND THE LAW 



How <IMS a Judge mice up his mlndT The courts were established 
to Interpret the taw. But what kind ot law. and why should It 
require tnterpretatlont Are net laws written so they can be 
un^steod by everyenet The truth Is, that disputes often arise 
between men who honestly differ on what the law states. Often 
our law* are sritten asOIguously and generally rathar than 
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speclflcally. Our lawmakers are unable to antlelpate all Vhe 
situations that may be required by the new laws. Therefore they 
freque:^rly leave It to the Judges to Interpret and to settle 
specific problems that arise as a result of the application of 
the lav/. It becomes the judge*s duty to apply the law specific* 
ally to cases that come before him, and to do so within the 
spirit of the legislature’s Intentions. 

What kinds ^of lav/s face the judge when he must make a decision? 
Sometimes Judges apply constitutional lav/ . Constitutional law 
Is based on the Constitution itself but includes far more than 
the Constitution. Constitutional lav/. In most cases, consists 
of statements about the Interpretation of the Constitution that 
have been given sanction by the Supreme Court over the years. 

Such statements and Interpretations arise because of the general 
nature of ^ the Constitution. Therefore In the interpretation of 
the Constitution the Supreme Court has created, such phrases as 
the "separate but equal" doctrine and the "clear and present 
danger^' rule, which ore taken as precedents by lower courts and 
used as If they were lav/s themselvesc 

A second kind of laiv Is statutory law . Statutory law may Include 
treaties and executive orders, but more often It consists of 
legislative enactments. Since lav/s passed by legislatures nr® 
often vague or written In a very general way, administrators 
often interpret the laws as they see fit. But the final decision 
of what the law really means rests with the courts. Judges are 
not able to roly simply on their own Intelligence or on how an 
Intelligent man might read the lov/j they must apply legal prln* 
elples. They try to discover what the Intent of the legislation 
was— that is, v/hat the legislators wanted to accomplish when they 
wrote the law. This often requires that Judges read the debates 
that led to the formulation of the law. Committee hearings are 

al^ studied for clues as to what was Intended when the law was 
Wit I 

Sometimes there is no statutory law to apply to the case before 
the courts. In this event Judges may yse a third type of Saw* 
—common J a w . Common J^siw may be described as "Judge-made" lav/. 
Common law originated In England v/hen royal Judges went through- 
out the c^ntry settling disputes according to local custom. 

T^elr decisions became principles for the entire nation. Other 
Judges read the decisions of one Judge In order to find precedent 
or rules by which they might decide similar cases. Common law as 
it Is applied to the United States, means that decisions of super* 
lor CMrts bind not only the Inferior courts to these decisions 
but also the successors of the Judges of the superior courts* 
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Conunon Isw governs many dtsputas In oup country* In fact^ statutory 
law normally folloivs after common lav/j It simply codifies what com- 
mon law has already established* 

In other cases Judges apply e quity as a kind of low* As with com- 
mon law, equity Is a fona of^* judge-made ** law* Sometimes a party 
who has been Injured In a dispute cannot afford to wait until the 
courts have settled the Issues Involved because v/hlle he*s av/alt— 

Ing the trial, he may continue to be Injured* Kor example. If a 
labor union \?ere Improperly picketing an Industry, such picketing 
would be v/orking a hardship on that Industry and could prevent 
production* Yet It may be Impossible for the problem to be set- 
tled until some months later In court. Ateanwhlle, the picketing 
Mntinues* Therefcre the management may go to the courts and ask 
for an Injunction to prevent the union from maintaining pickets 
until the Issue had been settled In the courts* The purpose Is 
to prevent the Injured party from continuing to be Injured until 
the Issue can be settled* 

The four types of law described above are the most Important types 
with which Judges must deal* But there are some other examples of 
Iw as well, for example, admiralty and maritime law, that deals 
with shipping and commerce on the high sTas* Another Is adminis- 
tratlve law* V/lthln the executive branch a number of agencies 
haw been established by Congress that adopt rules that have the 
effect of law* An example Is the Federal Trade Commission regula- 
tion that forbids Interstate advertisers to use the v/ord "free” In 
such a v/ay as to mislead the consumer* The rules and decisions of 
federal administrators are often reviewed by federal Judges, and 
Judges may be called upon to decide v/hether the administrators 
have acted properly In the case* 

Hav do cases get to court to be tried by Judges? In the first 
place, judges are not Investigators^ they do not roam around the 
country searching for crlrres and examples of Injustice* Judges 
may only examine cases that are brought before them* An Individ- 
ual must sue another Individual In the courts before the Judge 
con decide the case* Or, If It Is a criminal case, the district 
attorney or the proper Investigative official must first decide 
to prosecute an lndlvldua.1* 

Not all disputes can be brought before Judges* Judges can only 
decide disputes that are Just I cl ob I e— that Is, they grow out of 
real problems and are capable of settlement by legal means* If 
two Individuals argue over which candidate v/ould make the better 
president, the dispute cannot be settled In the court* A dispute 
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between members of Congress ss to what Is the proper foreign 
policy toward a given country Is another type of dispute that 
settled In the courts. These are political questions 
rather than legal questions. Secondly, Judges can only decide 
contr^rsles that are r«jal. TVko people cannot make up a fic- 
tional case In order to test an Issue before the courts. Further- 
moro, one cannot seek Justice befcre the court unless he has him- 
self suffered Injury. You cannot challenge the law unless you are 
Injured by the law. You cannot challenge the law simply because 
you dislike the law and think that It will Injure someone else. 

“n*! the Judge had decided what kind of 
law applied, his problem is not yet solved. In deciding most 
cases It IS easy enough to find precedents on both sides of the 
Issue. There are competing principles, each of wlilch might be 
used to support a given decision. In choosing which principle 
he Will follow, the Judge is Influenced by his own philosophy, 
his «r/n conscience, and the times In which he lives. No matter 
how much a Judge tries to divorce himself from such non-objective 
considerations, he still Is an Individual beset by the same pres- 
sures that afflict other Individuals. In choosing which princi- 
ples he will adopt, and which precedents he will accept, the 
judp has consciously or unconsciously already made decisions that 
Will affect the final verdict. No matter how much a Judge tries 

stay within the appropriate functions of 
his office, a judge Is often Involved In "making" law as well as 
interpreting it. His Interpretations of statutory law will 
affect how the law will be administered. Furthermore his decisions 
may establish common law precedents to be followed by other Judges 
for years to come. ' '* ■ 

It Is apparent that the responsibilities of a Judge are enormous. 
His function may be clearly expressed: to provide Justice and 
to Interpret the l^. But deciding what Is Just Is not always 
easy. No less difficult Is the task of Interpretation when iLs 
somtlmes conflict, when a number of Interpretations are possible 
and when the problem Involved Is an Issue of public controversy. * 
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REA 0 IK 6 XL 

JuoictAL oecision-making: the supreme court decides 

In Reading 59 v/e studied the tasks of judges generally. Today we 
shall examine only one court— the Supreme Court— and the way in 
which its nine Judges make up their minds. The Constitution pro* 
vides for one Supreme Court. It was left to Congress to establish 
Inferior courts as they v^er© needed. But It was obvious to the 
founding fathers that a Supreme Court v/as required if the national 
government was to have the power to pass laws that control the 
states. Such a tribunal was necessary as a last source of appeal 
when conflicts arose over the enactment and interpretation of such 
laws. 

Today there are © tiumber of federal courts including district 
courts, appeals courts, customs courts, and others. 3 ut the 
highest and most venerated court of all remains the Supreme 
Court of the UnUed States. Its members are known to the pubMcj 
its decisions are headlined in the newspapers and hotly debated 
in our ho?iies. It has the last word in interpreting the Constitu- 
tion. As Justice Felix Frankfurter once stated, ”The Supreme 
Court is the Constitution,” for the Constitution Is only v/hat the 
Supreme Court says that it Is. The Supreme Court also interprets 
federal laws and is potentially the last court of appeal for cases 
arising in the federal court's. It also can accept under certain 
circumstances appeals from decisions of state supreme courts. 
Furthermore, the Supremo Court is responsible for admin irstering 
Justice in the various federal courts. 

In the reading that follows ycu v/ill learn the steps by v/hicjh the 
Supreme Court reaches a decision. Keep in mind that many of the 
factors considered in Reading 39 apply here as v/ell. There are, 
hov/ever, certain practices unique to the Supreme Court that make 
it an interesting and valuable case study in Judicial decision- 
making. 

As you read, think about the fol loving questions: 



1^ What are the stages of decision-making in the Supreme 
Court? 

2. V/hy does the Court accept certain cases and reject 
others? 

3 . How are the Court*s opinions v/ritten and agreed upon? 

V/hat is the function of oral argument before the Court? 

5* Why does the dissent differ markedly In form and style 
from the majority opinion? 



im THE SUPREME COURT REACHES DECISIONS * 



* From Anthony Lewis, "How the Supreme Court Reaches Decisions," in THE NEW YORK 
TIMES MAGAZINE, December 1, 1957, 51-54. 

The article chronicles the decision making process in the Supreme Court. The 
Justices first decide upon which cases to hear by reviewing memoranda prepared 
by their clerks in a i^eekly conference. Once a case Is selected to be heard, 
a date for oral arguments on the case is set. The two sides prepare a brief 
outlining their arguments, and appear in court on the chosen day. The lawyers 
for each side present their arguments, often getting interrupted by questions 
from the justices. The justices then meet in conference to dlscuiss the case and 
reai^h a decision. One of the justices is then given the job of writing the opinion* 
After the opinion is written it is sent to the other justices for comment. Other 
drafts follow, and finally the court hands down its decision, allowing for 
dissenting opinions to be presented as well. 



READING 

DECisiON«m<iNG In keoeral administrative agencies 

In the Executive branch of the United States government In I9^» 
there were 58 Independent administrative agencies whose func- 
tion was to help carry out laws that have been enacted by Con- 
gress* V/hen It Is writing legislation. Congress cannot forsee 
every single problem In the application of the legislation to 
actual situations* Someone or some group of men must be placed 
In a position to give authoritative Interpretations to the laws 
as particular problems arise* 

The administrative agencies, run by men appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate, are given this task of regulation* 
Within the terms of laws made by the Congress, they Issue specific, 
regulations for Industries, businesses and other groups* They 
look over the practices of these groups to make sure that they 
are obeying the law* When they are not, the agencies bring them 
Into court* Finally, whenever conflicts arise betv/een two 
groups, agencies hold hearings on the claims and make decisions 
as to which group is right* If the losing group wishes, an appeal 
can then be made to the federal courts* 

In previous readings we havs analyzed decision-making In the 
three major branches of our government* In Reading 4l y^u will 
learn that the lines separating executive, legislative, and 
Judicial functions become blurred so that a federal agency may 
be performing all three duties* Althbu^ federal agencies were 
originally established to administer laws of Congress (an execu- 
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five function) tho rules they establish to carry out their 
activities often gain the force of law (a legislative func- 
tion)* When the agencies* rules are broken^ the violators 
are brought to a hearing and. If found guilty, are punished 
(a Judicial function)* 

In today *s assignment, you v/lll read about three of these agen- 
cies: the Federal Communications Commission, the Federal Trade 

Commission and the Federal Power Commission* The Federal Com- 
munications Comiilsslon applies relevant laws to the radio, 
television, telephone and telegraph businesses* Competition .In 
business and false advertising Is regulated by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and overseeing the oil, gas and electric In- 
dustries Is the duty of the Federal Power Commission* 

Your reading for today tells of four cases In which these Feder'^l 
administrative agencies were at work doing the kinds of things 
mentioned above* As you read these four cases, ask yourself 
these questions: 



I* Why do federal administrative agencies exist and what 
purposes do they serve? 

2* In each of the cases that follow. Is the agency acting 
. primarily In an executive, legislative, or judicial 
capacity? 



The first selection tells of on agency that Issued a specific 
regulation that would apply to a whole Industry* V/hat was this 
rule? Why did the agency make It? 

SELECTION NO. I 

Adapted from ”FPC Adopts Area-Pricing for 6as." Business Week. 
October I, i960, p* 113. — — — 

To relieve Itself of the burden of deciding Individually hundreds 
of cases involving the price at which natural gas can be sold 
by gas producers, the Federal Power Commission set up In the fall 
of i960 a scale of prices for each gas producing area, indicating 
the amounts to be charged by the companies In that area for their 
products* Since , I95i;, when the Supreme Court ruled that the Fede- 
ral Power Commission could regulate the price of natural gas at 
the wellhead If It were sold In Interstate commerce, the Com- 
mission had been establishing prices for companies one by one* 
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Gas producers struggled In Congress to get legislation to ove-* 
threw the Supreme Court *s decision^ but were unsuccessful* 

Alleanwhl le, the Federal Pov/er Commission tried to solve the prob- 
lem of how to handle the administrative burden of regulating 
several thousand Independent gas producers. Area pricing was 
Its answer. Area pricing was also challenged In the courts, 
but In 1963 the Suprcfme Court upheld the area pricing system. 



The second and third selections iSlustrate the policing func- 
tions of the administrative agencies. In both readings the 
Federal Trade Commission looks over the practice of a busl- 
ness to find oui If It Is disobeying the law. in selection 2, 
the Commission believes that the business Is not disobeying 
law; In the third selection, the Commission has Its doubts. 
What was the problem being Investigated In the second seUeHont 
What was the Commission's decision? What was the alleged wrong- 
doing In selection 3 ? V/hy was the Justice Department Involved? 

SELECTION NO. 2 



Adapted from "FTC Decides to Leave Trading Stamps Alone." 
Business Week . October 12, 1957, p« 131 , 



After months of digging and head-scratching, the Federal Trade 
Commission says It does not think trading stamp plans. In them- 
selves, are Illegal. Thus It calls a halt on Its special In- 

uirV' Iwo years ago by Congressional criticism and 
public complaints. Stamp plans will, of course, continue to 
be under routine study. 



Federal Trade Commission staffers have said that they were 

checking for possible Illegal practices— such as price dls- 

^Iminatlon In the sale of stamps; exclusive dealing or other 

types of collusion entered Into by stamp companies and their 
CU 8 1 



SELECTION NO. 3 

t^e^^p ^ 32 " *)rug Makers," Business Week, August 9, 

This week the Federal Trade Commission come out with a 350 -page 
econ^lc report with charges that leading manufacturers of anti- 
biotics, were deliberately keeping prices up and keeping competl- 
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tlon out of the market. 

The economic report presents findings that up to I956 the 
companies were still charging for their products what they 
charged back In 1 95 1 although the cost of manufacturing the 
drugs had been reduced. Consumers were paying $8,10 for I6 
capsules while retailers paid $5,10. On the other hand, the 
armed services— *the only customer benefiting from price re- 
ductlons since 1951— *were paying about $1,76 for the same 
number of capsules. 

The Federal Trade Commission can seek a court order for the 
companies to cease these practices. On the other hand, the 
antitrust lawyers of the Justice Department say they may well 
come up with law suits of their own. The Justice Department 
could file a price-fixing and monopoly suit, seeking fines 
and criminal penalties. 



The fourth selection gives an example of an agency holding 
hearings and making decisions. In It, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission prepares to hold hearings on pay-televl- 
slon In Hartford, Connecticut, Who took part In the hearings 
on the Hartford station? Why? How did the Commission make 
Its decision? 



SaEClTON NO. 4 

Adapted from **At Last a Viewing for Over-the-AIr Pay-TV," 
Business V/eek. October 22, i960, pp, 28-29, 

The Federal Communications Commission will open hearings on 
a proposal by Zenith Radio Corporation and RKO General, Inc,, 
to operate a pay-TV station In Hartford for a three-year trial 
period. 

Pay-TV* s history traces back through ten years of power lobby- 
ing, Public relations outlays have been lavish on both sides, 

Fev/ voices will be raised against the application In next 
week’s hearings. The networks won’t even be present. They 
are leaving free TV’s representation to the National Assocfa» 
tion of Broadcasters, The Theater Owners Association, long 
a bitter enemy of pay-TV, will be sending In Hartford movie 
exhibitors to testify against pay-TV, The Connecticut Com- 
mittee against Pay-TV, composed of veterans, women, and civic 
groups. Is the only other opponent. 
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Federal Coimnunicatlons Commission Charman Frederick Foi*d told 
reporters that the practical outcome of the hearings would be 
considerably affected by their form* If they had been hear** 
Ings before an examiner, pay-TV opponents would still have had 
available a series of tlme*consumlng legal maneuvers* Since 
the Commission Is sitting with all seven Commissioners present- 
any decision can be speedily put Into effect* The Federal ' 
Communications Commission set precisely one week for th 4 ? matter. 
Invited only directly Interested parties to participate, and 
limited the right of cross-examination* 

The Fee eventually approved the proposal and a pay-TV station 
Is nov/ operating on a trial basis* 

READING XL 1 1 

OECISION-A^AKING AT THE LOCAL LEVELS 
THE CONCEPT OF A PaVER ELITE 

Thus far In this section v/e hove examined deci si on-making 
as It takes place In formal governmental Institutions at the 
national level* In Readings lt2 and we will study deel- 
slon-maklng at the local level* However, rather than study 
decislon-making within the framevork: of the government Itself, 
we shall look for political decision-makers outside the for- 
mal structure of government, among the business and profes- 
sional leaders of the community* 

Every society, except perhaps the most primitive. Is divided 
Into social classes* Even a society such as our own that 
pays homage to the principle of equality supports social In- 
equality* People give higher status to those occupations 
that require skill and training* People who hold similar oc- 
cupations, possess similar education, and receive similar In- 
comes tend to share similar goals and attitudes, to Interact 
socially with each other more than v/lth other groups, and to 
pick their mates from members of thels^ own group* Such a 
group Is termed a social class by sociologists* 

American society, like other complex societies, has many so- 
cial classes* AAembers of one class can be distinguished quite 
readily from the members of other classes by attitudes, occu- 
pations, and material possessions* Societies themselves are 
also distinguished by social values* In a society that places 
value on age, the elders of the tribe are’ the most revered 
and powerful* In medieval Europe In which Christianity was a 
dominant value, the leaders of the Church had considerable 
social, political, and economic power* In societies such as 
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our own where material wealth and security are sought after 
the groups and classes havi ng wealth in great abundance pos' 
sess more power than do, other groups or classes* 

In the effort to Identify those groups or classes that pos- 
sess a major portion of political paver, social scientists 
have coined the term "pov^er elite.” Although some scholars 
nave described what they believe to be ”poiver elites” or ”Es« 
tabllshments” at national, state, and local levels, not all 
social scientists are satisfied with the validity of the con- 
cept. Some argue that no such elite exists, that various groups 
influence decisions from time to time, and that It Is Impossible 
TO discover any one group or class that consistently determines 
policy at any level of government* Still others who discount 
the existence of power elites at state and national levels do 
acknowledge the Importance of elite groups at the local level 
of government* 

The paver elite concept implies that the most Important politi- 
cal decisions are sometimes made outside of the formal struc- 
ture of government by non-professional politicians and that the 
City government lends its support once it learns of the deci- 
sions* !n fact, the city officials themselves are probably 
^osen to run for office and supported in their campaigns by 
the ®lite* In this sense, the city officials are likely to be 
indebted to the members of the power elite* 

reading we shall confine our examination of the "power 
elite to the local level, because it is at this level that 
there is most agreement that such a group exists* Floyd Hunter * 

P<y>/Qr Struct ure; A Study of Decision Makers , 
attempted to^ discover hov/ the power structure of an American 
urban community of half-a-mi I lion persons functions* V/hlle he 
studied an actual community, he gave It a fictional name* He 
called his community Regional City* He studied forty of Regional 
City's top leaders* Hunter found that of those considered most 

businessmen* The remainder 
of the top group Included professionals, particularly corpora- 
tiorvlawyers, government personnel and "status people"— civic 
and^soclal leaders— In approximately equal numbers- plus a 
smaller number of labor leaders* ^ 

To determine how Involved those considered Regional City's too 
leaders really were In the decision making activities of the 
community, many of the leaders were Interviewed* One such 
Intervlev/ Is quoted below* Again, the names used are ficti- 
tious* As you read this Interview, consider the following 
questions: ^ 
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!• Does the power eSiVe, in tho Trielcient des^tbed by 
James Treat, fit the pattern of power structure In 
Regional City described by Floyd Hunter? 

2* Is this elite, as Treat describes It, a cohesive and 
permanent group whioh would be In existence to make 
decisions on all matters confronting the community? 

3* Hew was the elite. In this particular Iristance, broudht 
together? Would the fact that this was a local situa* 
tion have any effect on the ease of brlnolno a orouo 
together In this way? 

h* Was the composition of the elite affected by the 
particular decision to be made? 

s 

5* How does the elite concept fit your view of democratic 
government? 



THE POWER ELITE IN REGIONAL CITT * 



♦ From Floyd Hunter, CCmiNITY POWER STRUCTURE: A STU0T OF DECISION MAKERS, 
(Chapel Hill, N.C,, University of North Carolina Press: 1953), 172-173, 

recorded In this selection Indicates that a very small group of 
men follow the lead of the "biggest man In bur crowd." He gets his followers 
together, makes a proposal, and his six followers begin lining up support for It 
from among their friends • Then a number of other ^crowds** are brought into the 
project pt a meeting held at one of the local clubs. They follow the lead and 
approve the board of directors and executive head of the organization to be 

established. Finally the press Is Informed’ of the project, and the community 
follows the lead. ^ 
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READING XU 1 1 

OECISION-MAKING AT fHE LOCAL LEVEL: 

THE POWER ELiTE IN BInMINGHAM^ ALABAMA 

In Reading ^ we examined one social scientist’s Idea of the 

^ " particular ecmnuntty worked 
y*? " facad with a non-controvarslal local problem. Today wa 
are going to analyze the role of another power elite In hand* 
ling an extremely controversial and explosive local problem. 

?»yaral pistons had t© be made In Birmingham, 
*®"a*®'** rose to a pitch of violence and 

i» S!*^^** The first decision was made 

In Nowf^er^ 196 I. The city commissioner of public safety 

terminals four times In 

two weeks. He had served Negroes In Integrated facilities 
In ace^dance with the desegregation ruling of the federal* 
Interstate Commerce Commission; but this practice violated 
local ordinances. TWo months later all the city’s parks, com* 
muni ty centers and golf courses were closed rather than let 
them be used by the Negro public. Bad publicity for BIrmIng- 

"«!®P»P«’8, and In 1962, the citizens of 
Birmingham voted the city administration out of office In a 
special referendum. The members of the administration refund 
TO leave office^ arguing that the referendum was Illegal: and 
the matter was referred to the State Supreme Court. 

ki *"ldst of this political turmoil that BIrmIng* 

s Negroes were moved to action. They organized a highly 

»'*ple, patrolifza 

stores that dls^lmlnated, and staged mass demonstrations to 
force desegregation of public facilities. 

Once the conflict broke out Into the open, the United States 

entered the picture, hoping to bring the two 
erring factions together. In view of the fact that there were 

It? voters and the other not 

yet Installed, Assistant Attorney General Burke Marshall of the 



.*r 



Justice Department decided to deal with neither* Instead, he 
set up negotiations between Negro leaders and representatives 
of what might be called the economic power structure of the 
city* How these negotiations developed and what ultimately 
resulted from these negotiations can be learned from the fol- 
lowing excerpts, token from various editions of the New York 
Times* As you read these excerpts, consider the following 
questions: 



I* Does an Identifiable pattern of leadership for the 
Negro community In Birmingham evolve from the news- 
paper accounts? Do they compose a Negro power elite? 

2* Can one Identify a power structure for Birmingham's 
white community? 

3* Is this paver structure comparable to that Identified 
by Hunter In Regional City? 

i;* Is this **paver elite” strong enough to enforce a deci- 
sion It might make concerning the racial conflict? 

3* Is this elite a cohesive, undianging group? 

6* Under what circumstances might the p^wer of an accepted 

* elite group be threatened? 

7* Who were some of the participants of earlier attempts 
to reach an agreement on desegregation? Why do you think 
these earlier attempts failed? 



V«AT HAPPENED IN BIRfAINGHAM?* 

May 7» 1963* p* I (Birmingham) About 1,000 Negroes were arrested 
today as wav© after wave of marchers chanted challenges to 
segregation* * * * Dick Gregory* * *Ch1cago comedian, led the 
first group of* * *marchers* * * * The last wave fol laved 
Barbara Oeming* * *a (white) writer for The Nation magazine* * * * 

May II, 19 ^ 3 $ ?• 9 (Birmingham) A dozen men hammered out the 
settlement of Birmingham's* racial crisis on the living-room 

^Copyright by The New York Times* Reprinted by permission*” 
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floor of a Negro Insurance executive's home, 



• • • 



Mn *’*"**!** ?^^ Joattce Department. officials, 

^o played an l^ortant role pushing the negotiations to 
their successful conclusion. » ' t" 

III! P®''s“««led fflr. Shuttlesworth (head of 

^r ,stIon Alovement for Human Rights) to hold 
more^ttle!'”.*'"!"**^"****^* * negotiations 

effo?t®?I**hI*!!.r]? '*®®'** • •"ai-ked the fourth major 
ffopt in the past five weeks to solve the racial dispute. 

The first attempt was made by a number of clercymen. 

a*"Menr« Student demonstrators from Miles College, 

a Negro school. . .sought unsuccessfully to work out some 

rlg^lonl merchants on lunch-counter deseg- 

was made by some of the same white and 

D helped to produce today’s agreement. 

But their efforts fell through. ... ^ 

demonstrations started, the Justice 
Department mo\/ed Into the picture. ... 

sessions were held Atonday night 

ranch-style heme of John J. Orlw, 
the Negro insurance executive. 

w— represented by Sidney W. 
y wealthy) real estate Ln and for- 
n»r president of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, and 
by two young iowyers. (Wr. Smyer, a 66-year-old family 

wlth'lh^pM?.) "® 9 otlotor publlely associated 

»y orew, H.H. Pitts, 
h!!! ell!* Shuttlesworth, the RevI 

a buItne!^nC *' “ 

Andi-ew Young parttel- 
fwnce? ^ Southern Christian Leadership Con- 



Tha Justice Department's representatives were *r. Marshall 
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and AAr. Da Ian* 

Not all were present at the bargaining sessions* And 
In between the main bargaining sessions at /iAr* Drew’s 
home^ there were smaller meetings at other sites* 

The business representatives left the meeting Tuesday^ 
about 3 A.M* convinced that the .Negroes major demands 
would have to be met In at least general terms* 

The following afternoon AAr* Smyer summoned the Senior 
Citizens Committee^ a group of about 75 Birmingham 
1i uustrlal^ commercial and professional leaders to an 
emergency session* 

Also present at the meeting were Mayor Albert Boutwell 
and members of the new City Council* * * * 

The AAeetlng heard a report from Sheriff Melvin Bailey 
that the local enforcement agencies had been "strained 
to the utomost of (their) capacity"* * * * AAr* Smyer 
* • *sa1d the sheriff had reported that unless the 
demonstrations were stopped and <s*der restored the 
next step would be the declaration of martial law* 

Faced with this alternative^ the Senior Citizens Com- 
mittee empowered a subcommittee composed of the three 
negotiators and several other business leaders to come 
to terms with the Negro leaders* 

The most Important negotiation session of the week fol- 
lowed that evening, again in AAr* Drew’s home* • * * 

During this session, AAr* Young v/as reported to have 
take?! the Initiative In winning essential agreement on 
the major elements of the settlement package* * * * 

May . 1 1, 1963 (Birmingham), p* I. A full agreement on limited 
desegregation package plan apparently brought an end today to 
this city’s 5-week racial crisis* 

. Atey 12, Sec* E, p* 3 * 

In the long run the only real solution to the ancient 
discrimination against Negroes In Birmingham, as the 
Justice Department sees It, Is to change the ruling 
white forces there— change their understanding and 
their actions* * * * 
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The Attorney General sent his assistant for civil rights, 
Burke Alarshall, to Birmingham to act as a mediator. He 
had the excruciating Job of holding down the revolutionary 
pressure among the Negroes while persuading the white busi® 
ness community to adjust to a changing world. And he ac- 
complished this without any real pov/er except that of the 
mind, , , , 

12^ Sec, E, p, 3* 

Even now the 75 business and professional leaders of 
Birmingham who endorsed the efforts of the negotiators 
and. In effect, assumed their sponsorship, are still 
unwilling to have their names disclosed. This, , , 
raised considerable doubt over the prospect for Imple- 
mentation of tht; agreement. 

May 13, 1963 (V/ashIngton) p, I: 

President Kennedy tonight dispatched Federal troops to 
bases near Birmingham, , .for use If racial violence 
breaks out again. 

His action folloivod three hours of rioting early this 
morning In which 30 persons v/ere Injured, , , , 

Alarmed by the turn of events, members of both the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the newly elected City Council met 
hurriedly this afternoon In an attempt to restore Inter- 
racial peace, , , • 

May 15, 19^3 (Birmingham) p, |; 

VWilte business and civic leaders declined today to endorse 
publicly a limited desegregation plan that ended mass 
Negro demonstrations. 

Many people feel that without such an endorsement there 
can be little hope for Implementation of the plan or for 
preservation of the current truce In this clty»s racial 
ct’isis, , , • 

The agreement was announced last Friday, after 5 weeks of 
demonstrations by Negroes under the leadership of Kev, 

Or, Martin Luther King, Jr,, president of the Southern 
Christian Movement for Human Rights, who also played a 
leading role In the desegregation campaign. 
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Aside from .the refusal of the business community to take 
a prjbjic stand in support of the plan, marked differences 
over its provisions have been apparent In the statements 
of the whites and Negroes involved* 

Also, officials from Gov* George C* Wallace on down have 
directed a flood of criticism against negotiators and 
their backers* 

These attacks, according to reliable sources, have been 
reinforced by attempts to bring pressure on the business 
community to renounce the agreement* * * * 

May |6, 1963 (Birmingham) p. Is 

A handful of business and industrial leaders won a measure 
of public support today for a limited desegregation plan 
worked out by a biracial negotiating committee* 

Sixty members of the Senior Citizens* Committee, the group 
of prominent executives who appointed the white negotia- 
tors, voted to publicize the names of all persons connec- 
ted with the committee* (When, under pressure, the Senior 
Citizens Commi t tee— the parent body of the white negotia- 
tion team— released the names of all the community leaders 
ivho had been connected with it since its formation last 
August, the names were simply listed in alphabetical order* 

The list included business executives, industrialists, a 
former governor, but no dov/ntov/n merchants*) 

* • *(T)he statement accompanying the names carried no 
endorsement of the desegregation pact* James Mills, 
editor of the Birmingham Post-Herald* * * , a spokesman 
for the group, said the endorsement was implied* 

Sources v/i thin the committee said earlier that the reason 
underlying the committee*s failure to speak out publicly 
in support of actions and its subcommittee was the pres- 
sure that had been exerted on the business community 
from state and local segregationists in official positions^ * « • 

June 3» 1963^ (New York) p. 1* James Baldwin (Negro author who 
has been actively crusading for equal rights) sees hope for ra- 
cial peace in the United States despite a rising tide of violence 
in both North and South* • * • 

**The Birminghams cannot be stopped," he said* "They can 
happen in New York and elsev/here in the country* There 
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